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JULY, 1898. 


VoL. IT. 


YACHTING ON THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


BY THE SKIPPER. 


E so often hear it said that 
there is more pleasure in antic- 
ipation than in realization, 
that we really think that a 

majority of people believe that such 
is the case. Our experience is confirma- 
tory in the main, for we have enjoyed in 
anticipation many a pleasurable trip that 
did not materialize. We also experience 
much pleasure in retrospection—fighting 
over old battles,dreamingly looking back- 
ward over the pleasures of the past. This 
last, then, was one of the motives that 
prompted the writing of this sketch; 
another, and less selfish motive, was that 
others might perhaps enjoy through 
reading some of the pleasures that we 
have enjoyed yacting onthe New England 
Coaat. 

After reading the above, you will be 
surprised to learn that I found myself one 
Sunday evening in July, 1896, without an 
idea as tohow or where I should spend my 
two weeks’ vacation, which was to begin 
the next morning. The arrival of a mes- 
senger with the following telegram de- 
cided the matter, however, much to my 
satisfaction: 


Boston, July............ 


To Capt. F. S. H. 
Highlandville, Mass. 


Meet Parkers one tomorrow; take 
Answer. J. Louis W. 


Bought yacht. 
us Hast. 


My answer read, “I'll be there,” and the 
balance of the evening was spent in pack- 
ing my cruising outfit. 


It was the writer’a watch on deck; four 
bells had just sounded. Out through the 
stormy darkness, from a large yacht an- 
chored near by, the little “Jester” tossed 
and pitched violently, tugging hard at 
the two anchors, which were, however, 
too well bedded to windward to start, 
and we had passed quite a pleasant even- 
ing below, deapite the uncomfortable 
weather outside. Suddenly, from out the 
darkness a red light appeared, and we 
soon made out a small schooner, under 
double reefed main-sail and jib; passing 
close to us she disappeared in the dark- 
ness, only to reappear a few minutes 
later dead to windward, coming down 
upon us stern first. They had attempted, 
very foolishly, to anchor to windward of 
the fleet; their anchor fouling, failed to 
hold. There was great excitement on 
board the schooner; the captain was 
shouting to his crew of two boys, to 
“stick out more chain,” and we, in our 
turn, were doing our best to give our 
boat a sheer with the helm, so that she 
might go clear of us, but in spite of our 
united efforts, the main-boom of the 
schooner passed in between our masts, 
bringing up against the jigger which 
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snapped off just above the deck, falling 
overboard. There was a strong smell of 
brimstone, and a bluish vapor hung 
around us fora few minutes, gradually 
dying away as the old box drifted out of 
sight in the darkness. 

By the light of our signal light, we 
made out her name to be Mary Hawes, 
Me. 

We had sailed from Boston about 6 
o'clock that afternoon, after dining at 
Parker's with our old friend “Louie,” by 
whose kind invitation we were here; he 
having purchased the Jester, a yawl- 
rigged yacht, thirty-three feet over all, 
with good cabin accommodations for our 
party of three and a boy we carried as 
cook. 

The wind was northwest when we got 
under weigh, but by the time we had got 
out as far as the Graves, it had hauled 
to the east’ard,and the fog coming in 
with the change of wind, we deemed it 
advisable to run back, and had anchored 
just below Castle Island,incompany with 
another yacht and several coasting ves- 
sels, who were, like 
east. 

We found our jigger-mast floating un- 
der the stern, being held by the sheet and 
port-shroud, and after securing the mast 
on deck, we all went below to revive our 
spirits and, as our old friend Kelly was 
wont to say, “meditate upon the evils of 
this life.” The balance of the night 
passed quietly without further inter- 
ruptions. When we turned out in the 
morning we found that the wind had 
hauled tothe south’ard and it was raining 
hard, but as the storm signal had been 
taken in, and the barometer had risen, 
we had strong hopes that we would get 
an off-shore wind and clear weather dur- 
ing the day. While we were at breakfast, 
the captain of the Mary Hawes put in an 
appearance, expressing his regret for the 
accident of the night before, and volun- 
teering to make good the damage done. 
After looking at our broken mast, he said 
that he had an old top-mast on board his 
schooner, and though broken off at the 
foot, he thoughtit would be long enough 
to replace our broken mast. Upon in- 
vestigation we found that this time che 
captain’s judgment was correct, and in- 
side of two hours, with his aid, we had 


ourselves, bound 
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the new mast fitted and set up, if any- 
thing, better than ouroldone. Louie was 
so pleased with the easy manner in which 
the mast had been replaced that he in- 
vited Captain Cooper below to inspect 
the glass—the barometer, I mean-—and 
after some little urging we succeeded in 
getting the captain to give us a song and 
tell us of some of his adventures on the 
sea. The song ran, as I remember, 
something as follows—-sung to the tune 
of “The Girl I Left Behind Me:” 


CAPTAIN COOPER'S SONG. 
“Old Uncle Paul he beats them all, 
To plough the ragin’ o-shun, 
Bermuda's shore he could not find 
For the want of naviga-shun. 
Poor little Ab, just like a crab, all’us a creep-in, 
When Uncle Paul, he gets home, he keeps poor 
Ab aleep-in.” 


There were some five or six verses, but 
the above is all I now recall. After con 
sulting the glass several times,and fill 
ing his pipe afresh from Louie's pouch, 
Captain Cooper told the following yarn, 
“jest to sorter wind up with,” as he said. 


THE FREE SILVER ISLAND. 

“Waa’'l, what I am about to tell yer,” 
said the old captain, “happenend on my 
last v'yage off shore, and I havn't seen 
blue water since. I was captain of the 
bark ‘Howling Wind’ bound home from 
China, loaded scuppers deep with silks 
and spices. One day when we were 
about twenty days out we sighted an 
island, which I've never as yet found 
mentioned on a chart. As we drew near 
the island, we noticed that the trees 
glistened in the sun—looking for all the 
world like you've seen trees when cov- 
ered with ice after a sleet storm in the 
early spring. Now, I don't s’pose you 
fellows will believe me, and I don't 
blame yer if yer don’t, but I am willin’ to 
swear by it. Night came on before we 
got up with the island, but next mornin’ 
there she were, close aboard, shinier than 
ever. Upon landing, we found what we 
had thought was ice on the trees, was in 
fact, pure silver.” 

“Well, I be jiggered! Gee whiz! what do 
you take us for,” laughed the boys. 

“Avast your criticisms, now,” said the 
captain. “I knowed I was running the 


risk of losing my reputation, but I had 
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to bowse her up a little to keep up with 
you fellers, yer know.” 


“Allright old man,” some one replied, 


“what the dickens did you do next?” 


“Waa’l, there is not much more to tell — 


we jest threw overboard all them fine 
silks and spices, and filled the old brig” 
—‘thought you said it was a bark”—“Did 
I’—-waa’l bark she were—-and we filled her 
chuck full with silver which we took to 
‘Frisco and had Uncle Sam make it into 
dollars, 16to 1. On the whole, it proved 
to be quite a profitable v'yage.” 


and go down as far as Salem, and harbor 
there over night. So telling us to be sure 
and call to see him if we should visit Rock- 
port, he went on board his ship, as he 
called the old schooner, while we got 
under weigh at once for Cape Ann. 


Just as we were getting our anchor, 


a man came alongside in a steam 
launch, and asked if we would like to 
have our boat photographed, and the re- 
sult of his efforts we give you here in a 


half-tone. It is a very good picture of 
the “Jester” under main-sail and jigger. 


THE JESTER. 


We voted the captain a medal, and one 
of the boys buttoned to the lapel of his 
coat a button which read; “I have a Liar’s 
License.” 

Meanwhile, the wind had hauled to W. 
S. W.; the sun came out bright and clear; 
general activity was shown on all the 
vessels in sight, all being anxious to get 
under weigh and make the most of the 
favorable wind. Captain Cooper guessed 
he would wait till next day, so as to give 
the old swell a chance to smooth down a 
little before he went outside the cape, 
but thought he might get under weigh 


She carries a jib, but we did not have it 
set when the photograph was _ taken. 
“The skipper” is at the wheel, Louie just 
at the left, Tom next on the right, and 
Dick, the cook, next to the companion- 
way; Thompson’s Island in the dis- 
tance. 

It was nearly noon by the time we were 
fairly under way, and we made haste to 
get our dinner so as to get our dishes 
out of the way before we got out into 
rough water. The wind was W. S. W. 
and blowing a good breeze so that in a 
few minutes we were passing Long Isl- 
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and Light; next came Nixie’s Mate, a pile 
of rocks marked bya black rock-built 
beacon which is all that shows at high 
water of the once pretty island of legend 
fame, which says that a Captain Nix was 
killed at sea by his mate who was exe- 
cuted on this spot protesting his inno- 
cence, and prophesying that the place 
would be washed away by the sea. Just 
before reaching Nixie’s Mate, we put our 
helm a star-board and shaped our course 
for Half Way Rock. Passing out through 
Broad Sound and Standing well over 
under the land, we run the north shore 
down, thus getting a view of the many 
pretty cottages snugly tucked away in 
cosy nooks and corners by the water, or 
peeping out from among the tree tops on 
the hillside a little way back. Nahant, 
close aboard, Lynn in the distance, 
Swampscott and Marblehead Neck each 
in turn passing panoramically before us 
as the freshening breeze carried us on- 
ward. Luffing a little, we passed in by 
the entrance of Marblehead Harbor, 
catching a glimpse of Marblehead and a 
large fleet of yachts, as with their white- 
winged sails spread to dry, they ap- 
peared to fill the harbor in which they 
were so safely anchored. Next Salem 
Willows and Beverly were sighted off our 
port bow, while down by the shore of 
Manchester-by-the-sea, we swiftly sped 
onward, passing out by Baker's Island, 
into the bay again. Still, by keeping well 
up under the land, we made smooth 
weather of it to Thatcher's Island, which 
was abeam at 4 bells. 


“Though all the dangerous coast is lighted up, 

Safe as a city street by night—the gleam 

Of Straightsmouth, Eastern Point, and Ten 
Pound Light 

And Thatcher's Isle, 
back 

To twinkling Sister-eyes of Baker's Isle.” 


twin-beaconed, winking 


Having decided to go to sea and make 
a bold push for Mt. Desert,thecourse was 
now made E. N. E. which, if made good, 
would carry us to Long Island at the en- 
trance of Frenchman’s Bay. All went 
smooth enough, although we found it 
quite choppy, and continually took large 
quantities of water over the bow, with 
now and then a dash of spray over the 
quarter, until sundown, when, as there 
was danger of jibing, we put two reefs in 
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the main-sail and changed our ~ourse to 
N. E. b. E., which allowed us to hueve our 
sails all on the same side, bringing us on 
the port tack with the wind over our port 
quarter. We went along much easier 
now, as our boat did not roll as much as 
when wing and wing. Louie and Tom 
had the first watch, from 8 to 12 p. m., 
under the old ruling that the captain 
takes her out, and the mate takes her in; 
Louie, as owner, officiated as captain, 
while “the skipper,” as mate, was the 
sailing master. 

It proved to be a very dark night, black 
clouds obscuring the sky, so that by 9 
o'clock not a star was to be seen. About 
10 o'clock it began to lightning, which 
intensified the darkness many degrees; 
with the lightning flash the water would 
be brightly lighted for miles on all sides, 
coloring the white caps a brilliant red, 
beautiful to look upon. Then would 
come a spell of darkness so black that for 
a minute one could hardly see a foot from 
him, making the middle watch, which 

yas mine,one of the longest and most 
weird four hours I've experienced for 
years. At 10 o'clock the boys got it into 
their heads that the Jester would go 
along much easier if we could head upa 
little more, so I told them to make the 
course N.E.%)N.; this with the strong 
current from the east, I figured, would 
take us to Monhegin Island, and if the 
wind held I told them we would sight 
the light about 3 o'clock in the morning. 

Reading from the log we find that Mon- 
hegin Island Light was sighted at 3:15 a. 
m. The course now made N. E. B. E., 
wind still blowing fresh, though a little 
more to the west. Matinicus Rock Lights 
abeam at 4 bells in morning watch; the 
course now made N. E., we having de- 
cided to put into Head Harbor, Isle Au 
Haut. 

We were obliged to content ourselves 
with another cold lunch for this morning, 
as it was still too rough to allow any 
cooking, and we all agreed that we had 
had outside sailing enough for the pres- 
ent: We had got very little sleep during 


the past night and felt the need of rest. 
So we decided to forego the glory of mak- 
ing a record for a quick run from Boston 
to Bar Harbor, and go into Isle Au Haut 
for a day’s rest. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


At 8 o'clock we were passing Seal 
Island, and at half past 9 we came to 
anchor in Head Harbor. The wind had 
hauled gradually to the west’ard and was 
now N. W., which gave us a quiet harbor, 
though we saw very little to interest us 
here. Our cook went ashore and got 
some fresh milk and eggs, also a fine cod, 
just brought in by some fishermen be- 
longing on the island 

Not many of my readers, I imagine, 
would care to experience our stormy 
night’s run from Cape Ann to Isle Au 
Haute, in order to give them an appetite 
for the breakfast we now sat down to, or 
to enable them, by its strong contrast, the 
more to enjoy the pleasure of gliding 
smoothly along before a summer breeze, 
o’era quiet sea, with a bright sky over- 
head; but come with us for two hours. 

The wind is blowing half a gale over 
yourquarter. You have been at the wheel 
for the past eight hours; a heavy sea is 
running, making it necessary for you to 
give your whole attention to the helm 
that the yacht may not get the start of you 
and broach to: every few minutes a big 
wave comes slap against your quarter, 
flinging a bucketful of spray into the 
back of your neck, part of which, in spite 


of your so'wester and oilers, finds its way 
down your back, until from the continual 
repetition of this little act you are wet to 
the skin, and although it’s in July you are 
almost cold enough to shiver, and your 
fingers are stiff from constantly grasping 
the spokes of the wheel. But we are mov- 
ing at an exciting rate and hardly appre- 
ciate that we have had twenty hours of 
this kind of sailing, with hardly a wink of 
sleep. Now we are up with the “Western 
Ear” of Isle Au Haute, and it’s time for 
your companions to lend a hand: “Tum- 
ble out here, boys,” you call; “roust out 
that cable and make ready to anchor.” 
The yacht comes up suddenly on even 
keel; we are under the lea of the island; 
the sheet is hauled aft and in a few min- 
utes more we are snugly at anchor in the 
quiet of “Head Harbor.” The sun now 
comes out bright and hot. You giadly get 
off your oilers, and after a plunge over- 
board and a brisk rub-down you get into 
dry clothes, and are ready to do justice to 
the hot breakfast the cook now puts be- 
fore you,and appreciate fully the quiet 
after smoke, and then such a sleep — and 
you are glad that you came. 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASs. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


GRAND CANON OF THE ARKANSAS. 


BY T. F. ROWLAND. 


Here—let the mind forgetting civic cares, 


Grasp, if it can, the majesty around! 
The rocky chasms, girding in their bound— 


Eternal cliffs, the hunter never dares. 


Vastness! and wildness, on each peak is crown'd! 


Sublime! immense !—our littleness forbears! 


God's seal is set, where cleft, the ravines yawn 
Clear from His Hand these miracles attest, 
The Master will who builded for the best, 


The eye that sees beyond the century's dawn; 


The twisted pine storm beaten on each crest, 


Glows with the green of summer's wavy lawn 
And past the crannies, and the red height’s base, 
The brown stream hurries in its madden'd race! 
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NLY a few of us-- 

the more lucky 
ones-—have 
“called” for 
moose. But 
com paratively 
small as these 
“lucky ones” are 
in numbers, 
more diminu- 
tive still is the 
sum total of 
those who have “called” for elk. 

To those lovers of the rifle and the 
mountains, who, like myself, till quite 
recently, have imagined that the trumpet 
of birch bark andclimatic and geograph- 
ical conditions exhisting alone in the 
far northeastern states were positively 
essential features to this class of sport, I 
say that here at our very doors, so to 
speak, in the wide spreading wilderness 
of the Rockies and the many broadly ex- 
tending spurs of the mother range, in and 
among surroundings as far more grand 
and beautiful than those of the East as 
day is from the night, we of the West 
have a sport equal to if not excelling 
theirs—“calling” for elk. 

When by chance lucky chance—l 
learned the secret, the thought of at last 
gratifying a desire as strong as it was 
long harbored, could hardly await the 
coming of the seasons. But at last one 
splendid day in mid-September we 
reached our hunting grounds in the 
main range of the Rockies well to the 
north of the drains of the headwaters of 
the Big Blackfoot. 

The first rays of coming dawn, tinting 
the snow caps of the great range to the 
east the faintest pink, found us well up 
into the head of a great gulch, which at 
its beginning, was cut into a score of 
small thinly timbered ravines and seemed 
to be the best looking bit of game country 
in that vicinity. Nor were we disappoint- 
ed in our expectations, forina little park, 


CALLING FOR ELK. 


BY R. C. FISK. 


from which a tiny stream trickled down- 
ward toward the peaceful ocean, in the 
soft mire of an old elk “wallow” was a 
multitudinous commingling of the well 
known, rounded, cloven hoofprints, some 
of which the muddied water had not yet 
filled. 

The evening before I had, after a some- 
what lengthy search, found the plant 
from the long, seed supporting reed of 
which the call was made. And then I 
amused the boys (and exhausted my 
lungs) in practicing the bugleing chal- 
lenge of the bulls in fighting season. 
This I finally mastered to such an extent 
that Bob agreed I “could scare all the 
game out of the country with the thing,” 
while George vouchsafed the opinion 
that ifan elk was within hearing of that 
“infernal tooter, he would drop dead in 
his tracks from surprise and jealousy.” 

But now the time had come to prove to 
their unbelieving minds, and incidentally 
my own, the virtue of the reed. For a mo- 
ment or two I stopped to moisten the 
“call” with several long, warm breaths. 
The others were carefully examining the 
tracks, both having stopped an instant at 
the side of an immense foot print, the in- 
disputable mark of a leader of a herd. 
With a long indrawn breath I gave the 
challenge, and it was a good one if I do 
say it myself. How many of us from 
some great over-towering mountain crest, 
from some deep valley or from some soli- 
tary bed in the trackless wilderness, 
listened to the love song and battle cry of 
a great bull. Surely none of us ever 
heard it without a thrill—-not exactly of 
excitement or either pleasure—a_ thrill 
which the time, place and surroundings 
seem to make distinct from any feeling 
we have known before. Is it the wild cord 
of our instinct that thus so readily re- 
sponds to this note of the wilderness? 

Butit was with none of these feelings that 
Bob and George expressed as they turned 
fiercely upon me. They had no faith in 
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the “call business” anyway. To them 
that toot beyond all doubt meant the ru- 
ination of a day’s sport. 

“What in h——are you trying to do with 
that,” hissed George as he whirled sharply 
from his contemplation of the tracks, with 
more force than elegance. “I got——” 

He stopped as if his breath had sud- 
denly left him. The fighting light died 
out of Bob's sharp eyes and the look of 
eager expectancy took its place. In the 
same hostile attitude stood George, but 
with every thought of what he had been 
saying gone from his mind. For from 
one of the thinly timbered ravines, seem- 
ingly but a short distance away, came 
quick and sharp and fiercely intense an 
answering challenge. 

“When you get answer you run—run 
fast—hundred yards. Then you stop. 
Wait one—two minute. Call some more. 
He answer sure—right quick. You run 
‘gain, fast—fast. Stop at dead tree if you 
see one. Break lot of dead branches 
crack, crack. Then you wait.” 

How well I now remembered the in- 
structions of the half-breed who had 
given me the secret. 

With open mouth and eager eyes the 
boys were waiting for another call but 
the silence was unbroken—even the echos 
of that fierce answer had subsided into 
the all pervading, ever impressive silence 
of those wild lands. 

“Well, 'm going to get that fellow. You 
fellows can stay here with those fly traps 
open just as long as you want, but I'm off,” 
and with this sarcastic speech away I 


THE SCENE OF OUR CAMP. 


went, on the run, toward the spot 
from which we had heard the chal- 
lenge. But the boys’ supprise was 
not too great nor their chagrin at my 
remark too strong to prevent their follow- 
ing, and when I stopped after a sharp run 
they were close behind. 

Another pause to regain breath, and 
then with all the air I could hold I gave 
a challenge as terrific as it was long 
drawn out. There was not an instant’s 
wait before the answer, beginning with 
the familiar, clear bugle-like whistle 
drifted harmoniously down the scale as 
it progressed, till its finishing notes rum- 
bled into a vibrating bass. 

The fierceness of the ready answer 
showed that our game was ready at all 
times to give battle to any comer in the 
protection and the continuation of his 
harem, the deepness of the ending told 
plainly that he was a patriarch of his 
kind. 

Off we went again—this time running 
but a short distance, for the nearness of 
the last call showed that the big bull was 
coming on fast. 

A great uprooted tamarack lay across 
our course, making a barrier breast high. 
Conveniently at hand was a group of 
dead branches which cracked and snapped 
as Iran my gun barrel through them. 
Then we waited with bated breath and 
strained hearing. 

Directly ahead, a little timber sur- 
rounded park stretched out its soft, brown, 
grass covered surface, on which, even at 
this late season,a few bright mountain 
blossoms danced and waved. Across 
this opening the bull must come. 
And so with eager eyes and taunt 
strung nerves we waited. 

He had evidently heard us running 
and had stopped to listen, even at 
that moment of fierce hate and wild 
jealousy the always prevalent cau- 
tion making itself assertive—but the 
cracking of those branches did the 
business. To him it meant that his 
adversary was giving a final polish 
to his horns before the battle. 

Through the stillness we could 
hear him snort as he started on a 
trot toward us. And then through 
the open tree trunks he came in 
sight, jumping animmense log with 
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the ease and agility seemingly impossible 
in so large an animal. 

On the edge of the little opening he 
stopped an instant, sending his great 
horns through a tree top in a wild, excit- 
ing toss. Then he came stepping swifyly 
forward with his big head held proudly 
aloft—-with scorn and defiance in every 
motion. The fire of hate and battle burned 
inhiseyes. Surely here was game worth 
the killing. None of the timid, hesitating 
suspicion of the shovel horned quarry of 
the East. None of the long, chilling mid- 
night waits in blinds or on platforms. 
Here in this wilderness of unsurpassed 
beauty, in the cheering light of midday, 
this mountain king came proudly fight- 
ing to his fate. 

No one stirred. 
At the center of 
the glade the 
great bull paused 
again, not from 
fear or misgiving 
but to more ex- 
actly locate his 
enemy whom he 
was going to put 
to flight — per- 
haps kill. He was 
not seventy-five 
yards away--a 
bettermark could 
not be imagined. 

Moved by a sin- 
gle impulse our 
three rifles crept to our shoulders. 
saw the movement the instant it 


“He came stepping swiftly 
forward.” 


He 


was 


begun, but there was no look of fearin his 
eyes as he turned his head slightly to- 

rard usandcame on. He was still ready 
to do battle with all intruders. 


In one blended report the rifles sent 
out their deadly contents. The proud 
head drooped quickly as he stumbled to 
his knees, but ina moment he was up and 
charging. With three mortal wounds he 
was still ready to fight. 


With a snort that scattered the bloody 
froth on the brown bunch grass and with 
tusks grinding and rubbing in fierce and 
vindictive rage, he came on at a stagger- 
ing charge. But the spark of life was too 
nearly quenched. With a groan that was 
followed by a rush of his heart’s blood he 
stumbled and went down. There was a 
fierce tossing of the head,a momentary 
working of the graceful limbs, and the 
ruler of the mountains, with the fighting 
light still in his eyes, was dead. 

“Who'd a thought that little call could 
a done that,” remarked George, thought- 
fully, as he stood leaning on his rifle look- 
ing down at the stiffening form and glaz- 
ing eyes. “Hereafter I hunt with a reed.” 

And in this hardly elegant or well 
worded speech, short though it was, he 
expressed the thought of all. 

That I may never forget the first exper- 
ience in calling for elk,a great, broadly 
antlered head, across the “dog killers” of 
which rests a hollow reed, acts always as 
a reminder, and now looks down at me as 
I write. 
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HUNTING WITH A CLUB. 


BY W. 


HE mountains of Colo- 
rado have been the 
scene of many an ex- 
citing experience with 
animals living in her 
wild recesses, and if the 
tongues of the old tim- 
ers could be turned 
loose they would re- 
veal many an interest- 
ing chase for game. In the fall of ‘79 my 
father and I were riding over the hills of 
the central part of Jefferson County 
hunting cattle, when we encountered an 
animal which, although we were not pre- 
pared for him, gave us some rare sport. 
The country was covered with heavy 
pine timber, with now and thena ledge 
of rock protruding from the surface, but 
scarcely any underbrush of any kind. 
We had with us four shepherd dogs — the 
pick of the bunch at home. About 10 
o'clock in the morning we came into a 
small basin or park. All at once the 
dogs started a-yelping, at the same time 
making a dash for a fleeing wildcat, 
which they soon treed. We immediately 
dismounted, and not having any fire- 
arms, began a bombardment with rocks 
against his highness. Failing to dis- 
lodge him by this method, father armed 
himself with a piece of elk-horn about 
two feet long and started to climb the 
tree. The cat at the same time, seeing 
the encroachment, began scrambling for 
a higher perch. When fatherhad climbed 
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half way up, his catship began to growl 
and spit in such a threatening manner 
that father was compelled to retreat in 
order to get a longer weapon. He soon 
found a great clumsy stick eight or nine 
feet long, so heavy that it was with diffi- 
culty that he was able to climb the tree. 

The cat made strenuous objections to 
his near approach, and scampered out on 
a limb that projected from the top of the 
tree. He resumed his growling and 
spitting as father slowly climbed closer. 
When once opposite the animal he com- 
menced the battle by placing one end of 
the stick under his arm and dealing a 
blow on the cat’s back. It hadn't the re- 
quired force, so the dose was repeated 
again and again. The animal was sent 
tumbling to the ground, and no sooner 
did he alight than the dogs made for him. 
He proved too much for them, and after 
relieving a couple of a quantity of fur, he 
mounted another tree. 

Father resumed the same treatment be- 
fore described and soon dislodged him. 
Being disabled in the previous “scrap,” 
the dogs made short work of him. We 
took him home and found that he 
weighed 44 pounds. Father kept the 
skin for along time, but finally gave it 
to a friend. 

I have read many accounts of wildcats 
being killed with a firearm, and relate 
this experience to show that a good club, 
some courage and good dogs will do the 
work in a case of emergency. 

BLACK HAWK, Colo. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BEAR HUNT. 


BY Cc. 


HREE fox-hounds 
for trailers, with 
three fox-terriers 
and a Mexican 
sheep dog for 
heelers, makea 
good combination 
for a bear hunt. 
With this sort of 
outfit G. H. Den- 
ton of Denver, 
Jake Borah of Gypsum and myself went 
to the Crystal River south of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., last month. 


At Coal Creek, seventeen miles up the 
river, we rode up on the high ridges back 
of Mount Sopris to the snow line where 
the dogs struck the fresh trail of a brown 
bear. The snow was soft and deep and 
the down timber pretty thick and it took 
us half an hour to ride to the top of the 
next ridge over which the dogs had dis- 
appeared. On reaching the top we heard 
the dogs baying in the spruces a half 
mile away, where they had the bear treed. 
Although we approached on foot as 
quietly as possible, the bear saw us when 
100 yards away and began to climb down, 
a very pernicious habit they have when 
a man comes in sight. We managed to 
get ina few shots, one of which hit him 
in the shoulder, when he jumped to the 
ground and went down the gulch leaving 
a bloody trail on the snow. The dogs 
made it so lively for him that he soon 
took another tree, where a shot in the 
head settled him, 

The next day we went west over the 
divide about fifteen miles to Muddy Creek, 
a tributary of the North Fork of the Gun- 
nison, where Mr. C. D. Brooks, Borah and 
I last spring killed a she bear and caught 
the two cubs now in city park, Denver.* 

That afternoon we treed a large wildcat 
on a tall aspen and amused ourselves for 
an hour shooting off the limbs he stood 
on in order to make him jump and give 
us another chase. He declined to do 


*| A photo-reproduction of these cubs, now grown to 
article.—ED.] 
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more than hop from limb to limb as they 
were cut from under his feet. At last a 
glancing ball hit his hindquarters and 
he fell to the ground, where the dogs 
soon finished him. 

The day following we went north along 
the western slope of the Huntsman’'s 
Hills near the snow line, where the dogs 
took the trail of a silvertip some twenty- 
four hours old. While they were work- 
ing on this we saw nearly a mile away a 
she brown bear with two yearling cubs 
traveling along the side of a ridge. 

Calling the dogs in, we took them 
where the bears had gone into the timber. 
Just before reaching the spot the dogs 
went off in full cry. We followed them 
for several hours until the trail crossed 
the snow, when we discovered it to be 
another silvertip trail made the night 
before. As it led up where the snow was 
too deep to ride, we quit it and went back 
to take up the trail of the three we had 
seen. Holding 
thedogsin,we 
worked the 
trail out on 
foot for some 
distance 
fore we let the 
dogs go. They 
then went off 
at a pace 
which made 
us hump for two hours to keep within 
hearing, as in many places the snow 
drifts were so deep as to require us 
to make a path for the horses, and 
the down timber caused a great deal 
of dodging and jumping. The chase 
eventually led into a semi-circular basin 
at the foot of the mountain, where it was 
apparent the bears must either go up 
over the deep snow on the mountain or 
come back towards us. 

The chase was by this time very hot 
and the basin ringing with the baying of 
the hounds. In a short time the bears 


be- 


yearlings, is presented with this 


il 
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appeared going straight up the moun- 
tain over the snow 800 yards away, with 
the dogs close behind, running by sight. 
Hoping to turn them, we opened fire, and 
the bears at once turned down an open 
ridge parallel to that we were on and 
converging toward it and ending in a 
deep guich. They changed their course, 
probably because they found it too hard 
work to buck the snow at an angle of 
thirty degrees. The ridge they came 
down was covered with soft snow several 
feet deep, and the chase made a picture 
worth going 100 miles to see, but un- 
fortunately we had no kodak. 

First came the cubs, then the old bear, 
and then the three hounds, all in single 
file following in each other's footsteps 
and plunging through the deep snow. 
Whenever the dogs got too close the old 
bear would turn, and they knowing that 
conditions were unfavorable for a fight, 
would stop and wait until she started on 
again. 

We were concealed in an aspen grove, 
and when they got opposite and within 
26%) yards, we opened on the old bear and 
dropped her dead. The hounds took a 
sniff at her and went on after the cubs to 
the bottom of the guich, when we turned 
the heelers loose,and for the next few 


minutes the down timber which lay 
crosswise in the guich was covered with 
bears and dogs 
hopping side- 
ways and going 
in every direc- 
tion —the bears 
having the ad- 
vantage on ac- 
count of their 
superior ability to run on the logs. One 
of the cubs got away on the opposite 
ridge and we saw no more of him. The 
other started across the creek on a high 
log with Spot, one of the fox-terriers,at his 
heels. When just over the stream Spot 
took him by the hind leg and the bear 
kicked him off into the creek. By the 
time the terrier got out of the swift water 
he had lost his bearings and the cub was 
going up the ridge we were on, and 
quartering away from us,concealed most 
of the time by the brush. We tried to 
head him off, but the horses were tired 
and the brush thick, and he beat us to 
the crossing and got into the heavy 
timber. In the skirmish in the gulch the 
heelers had all got thrown out, but the 
hounds followed close on the trail of this 
cub. 
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After skinning the old bear we again 
took up the chase, expecting that thecub 
would soon take to a tree. He didn’t do 
it, but ran up and down the timbered 
gulches for an hour without our getting 
a sight of him. He was evidently run- 
ning mostly on the down timber where 
the hounds could do no more than keep 
in sight. Directly they came near us and 
we put the healers in again. Spot was 
eager for revenge and took to the logs 
after the cub until he got another and a 
better grip on a hind leg, and in the tus- 
sel they both fell to the ground among 
the otherdogs. They immediately closed 
in and the growls and howls indicated 
that the final trouble had begun. Intwo 
mintes the bear was dead-—killed on the 
ground by the dogs, an unusal thing, as 
cubs will generally tree at the first sight 
of a dog. 

This cub made a most remarkable run 
of seven or eight miles and died the 


victim of a foolish prejudice against 
climbing a tree, or else because his 
mother had forbidden it in the early part 
of the chase, relying on her ability to 
stand the dogs off. But for this he might 
have lived to join his brothers in the 
city park. 

It was then nearly night and we had 
been for thirteen hours either in the 
saddle or leading our horses where we 
could not ride, 30 we conciuded to let the 
other cub go until next fall when we ex- 
pect to get him and also try for one of 
the silvertips. 

On the trip we came upon a band of 
mountain sheep and also some elk, but 
as there is no open season for either, 
their location is not a matter of public 
interest. In order, however, to forestall, 
if possible, unjust suspicion, I will state 
that we neither killed any of them nor 
attempted to do so. Bear hunting was 
good enough for us. 


NOW 


HANNER’S BACK. 


BY MONTEZUMA, 


Now Hanner’s back, it seems to me 
The world is all atune. 

Mebbe it’s ‘cause she's come. 
Because it’s so in June. 

Most gin’rally— but, sumbhow, now 
Times doesn’t seem so slack 


Mebbe 


An’ things so worritsome, sumhow 
Sence Hanner’s back! 


Now Manner’s back, I sleep o’nights 
An’ git my nacherul rest. 

I don't wake up with starts an’ frights 
An’ sit up ha’f undrest 

An’ smoke an’ fidget, cuss an’ groan 
(L used ter fer a fac’! 

I'm like a dog that’s got his bone, 
Sence Hanner’s back. 


Now Hanner's back, ‘pears like the sun 
Gits brighter every day. 

An’ mowin' now's jist only fun 
Ye orter see my hay! 

Her bein’ here's like hevin’ pie 
With every ornary snack 

An’ buttermilk! Wine aint knee high, 
Sence Hanner’s back. 


The medder larks jest bust their throats 
A welcomin’ her home! 

An’ allthe lam's and calves an’ shoats 
Air tickled ‘cause she's come. 

The corn’s been sportin’ its best silk, 
The hens air on the cack’— 

The cows hev doubled in their milk, 
Sence Hanner's back. 


My plow runs smoother every round, 
The harrer Tike ‘twas greased 

An’ garden truck from out the ground 
Jumps like ‘twas raised with veast. 

My old stags pull like all possessed, 
Things seem tocatch the knack 

Of bein’ at their very best 
Sence Hanner’s back. 


The time seemed like a score of v'ars 
She visited away, 

But only ‘twas—so she declares 
A fortnight, to a day. 

Sez I, “Thet's jest two weeks too long!" 
An’ ketches her a smack, 

An’ meant it, too! Mebbe I'm wrong 
But now she's back. 


Back where the music of her voice 
An’ sunshine in her face 

Makes all things “bout the farm rejoice 
An’ glorifies the place! 


You think I'm childish? 


Mebbeso, 


I'm growin’ old—alack! 
But me an’ God is glad, I know, 
‘Cause Hanner’s back. 


MAYBELL, COLO, 
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THE TROUT THAT WON THE JACK-POT. 


BY A. ROUNDY. 


Y TRIP to the Jack- 
son Hole Country 
in 1896 was attend- 
ed with many ex- 
citing incidents, 
and much pleas- 
ure was derived 
from our fishing 
experiences. Ifthe 
fishing prevarica- 
tors willkeepquiet 

for a moment I will relate a little story 

connected with the above trip: 

Our party consisted of five of the right 
sort of fellows J. F.Grant, W.S.Crismon, 
Frank Godbe, Joseph Simon, and the 
writer, all keen sportsmen and in for 
anything that came along, from betting 
on the color of the next girl’s hair,to an 
all-day’s ride or tramp. 


We left Salt Lake City one evening in 
July, took a Pullman to Market Lake on 
the Oregon Short Line, where we were 
met bya team and saddle horses that 
took us a two-days’ trip to the Jackson 
Hole Country in the northeastern part of 
Wyoming, just south of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

We found an ideal camping place in a 
grove of large pines on the shore of Cot- 
tonwood Lake at the foot of the Great 
Teton. While unloading and getting 
ready to make camp, my son, a lad of 17, 
took a position on an old tree that had 
fallen over into the lake, and commenced 
to cast his line for trout. Soon he shouted 
that he had one, then another, until he 
had caught fourteen fine trout without 
moving from the log; but as we already 
had enough for supper, he was obliged 
to let them all go. We found that the 


great drawback on the whole trip was the 
fact that we could catch enough in an 
hour to last us a week. 
far from home we could not take them to 
our friends, and as we could not see them 
spoil, we were obliged to throw them 
back or stop fishing. 


As we were 80 


Cottonwood Creek springs from this 
lake a full grown river some thirty or 
forty yards wide, and runs about four 
miles, where it discharges into the Snake 
River. This is the place for trout such 
as you sometimes read about, but sel- 
dom find. One afternoon I caught thirty 
from one hole without moving ten steps, 
“and I could prove it if old Bill Jones 
was alive.” 

On a certain day we each put upa silver 
dollar, the pot to go to the one that 
caught the largest trout during the day. 
We harnessed up and drove over to the 
main river, and started in for the whales. 
Josh Grant and the writer went down 
stream about a mile and got our bam- 
boos ready for business. In a very short 
time we were having great sport, throw- 
ing out medium and small sizes, all of 
which were immediately cast back into 
their native element before any harm had 
been done, barring asevere fright. I be- 
came so interested that I did not notice 
an old chap who was trying the sands of 
the bar we were on for gold, until he 
shouted “what are you throwing them 
back for?” 

“Oh,” said I, “I want a five dollar fellow. 
I have no.use for those minnows.” 

“Well,” said the miner, “you just give 
mea few of those medium sized ones and 
I will show you where there are some 
big ones.” 

[caught him all he wanted, when he 
took me back against the bank to a little 
stream that had branched off from the 
main river some distance above and 
flowed along under the bank some two 
miles or more, where it empted back into 
the river again. 

“Try under that willow,” he said. Great 
heavens! Whirlpools and soapsuds! It 
makes me tingle all over as I think of it 
now. I wasnearly a half hour landing 
him, but he was a beauty. My little 
scales said pounds. 


I caught five more in that hole and four 
from the next hole above--all so fine that 
pride compelled me to take them imme- 
diately and show them to the boys. The 
ten weighed 31'!4 pounds. I took off my 
automatic reel, done up my rod and 
started to find my companions. You 
should have seen their eyes when they 
caught sight of my basket. “Where did 
you get them?” was the first question 
asked. 

“Oh, back there in the slough,” was my 
reply. Mind you, we had all crossed this 
little stream, thinking it not worth a 
trial, supposing the largest fish were to 
be taken from the main river. The boys 
made a break for the small stream, and 
all caught good large fish, but my first 
one proved to be the captain, and took 
the pot. 

On our way back to camp, one of the 
boys shot and secured an antelope. We 
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arrived at camp about dusk, very tired 
and hungry, but it was the unanimous 
opinion that the day had been royally 
spent. I have often had people tell me 
of trout having been caught in the same 
section weighing 8 to 12 pounds, but, 
although I have been there several times, 
the largest one I ever saw weighed but 
5 pounds. By the way, there isa good 
story connected with the 5-pound trout 
mentioned above which I may tell you 
some time, but this letter is very long 
already, and as I do not care to tire your 
readers, I will close.” 

If any of the readers of OUTDOOR LIFE 
wish to take a tripof this kind, and would 
like to know the best way to go, so as to 
secure sport all the way after leaving 
railway, estimate of cost, etc., I will be 
glad to give them what I have learned 
from experience. 

SALT LAKE City, U. 
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A GLINT OF RETROSPECTION. 


BY W. H. 


HE beautiful au- 
tumn day was rap- 
idly drawing to a 
close. Already the 
sun had dipped 
behind the moun- 
tains, now only 
lighting up the 
highest peaks 
with its golden 
light. The lofty 
pines were gently sighing in the breeze 

and the cool air each moment growing 

colder now the sun had set reminded 
me forcibly that I might look forward to 

a cold and uncomfortable night. 

I had been hunting all day and had 
ridden many miles from the little settle- 
ment where I made my headquarters, and 
much to my own chagrin 
tenderfoot had my bearings and 
knew that I could not hope to reach home 
that night. I began looking around for 
a place to camp for the night, and was 
about to dismount, when I thought I 
heard the barking of a dog. A 
whinny from Dick assured me I was 
right,so I pressed quickly on in the di- 
rection from which the sound came and 
shortly broke out of the thick timber into 
a small clearing. 

A column of thin blue smoke was 
slowly curling up from the chimney of a 
cabin just at the edge of the timber and 
in the doorway stood a tall old 

yatching me as | rode toward him. 

“Charge, Shep,” he said to the dog, as I 
came up to the cabin. 

“How are you?’ I said. “Is there a 
chance for me to put up with you to- 
night? it is too late for me to make 
home.” 

“Yes,” he said simply; “I'll be glad to 
have you; unsaddle your horse and 
come in.” 

There was something in the old man’s 
manner of speech that at once attracted 
my attention, for it was the language of a 


for lam nota 
lost 


low 
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man of some education,and not what one 
would expect to hear from an old front- 
iersman. 

I quickly unsaddled my horse and 
turning him out to graze on the excel- 
lent grass that covered the clearing, I en- 
tered the cabin. 

“Make yourself comfortable,” said the 
old man; “supper will soon be ready;” and 
he went on preparing the evening meal. 

I took a small bench in the corner 
where I could see his face as he bent 
over the small stove. He was a man of 
about 60, I should say. His hair and 
beard were white and his face bronzed 
by his long outdoor life, but there was a 
kindly look in his blue eyes that made 


you feel instinctively that you had 
found a friend and a man you could 
trust. 

The homely supper was soon 


ready 
and as we sat atthe table I told him in 
a few words how it happened that I was 
forced to impose on his hospitality. He 
seemed interested in what I said and now 
and then queried me concerning | the 
game, etc. After supper was over and 
the old man had cleared the table we 
lit our pipes and sat before the blazing 
fire of logs.. He seemed glad that I had 
been driven to take refuge with him, and 
although quiet himself, enjoyed having 
me tell of my hunting experiences of the 
last few days. 

We sat before that roaring old fire 
until quite late, and before we went to 
bed it was settled that I should spend a 
few weeks with him in his little cabin. 
Nothing could have pleased me more 
than the prospects of such a visit, for I 
knew that he would show me such sport 
as I had never dreamed of, and the next 
day it did not take me long to return to 
the settlement, pack up my few traps and 
return to the cabin. 

The weeks that followed were among 
the happiest of my life. Johno—for that 


was all the name he ever gave me—was a 
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splendid shot and many were the glo- 
rious hunts we had together. We ex- 
plored every nook and corner of the sur- 
rounding country, and each rugged peak 
and rushing stream grew to seem an old 
friend. 

Where is such magnificence; where 
such solemn grandeur as among the 
snow-bound crags of the Rockies, and 
where such awful stillness and solitude 
as in the great pine forests of the West? 

The long evenings we spent before the 
pleasant blaze of pine logs, talking over 
our excursions and planning new trips. 
Occasionally the old man would narrate 
some of the thrilling incidents of his ex- 
perience, and one evening, when more 
than usually reminiscent, I succeeded in 
drawing from him a partial story of his 
life, which he told as follows: 

“When I was a lad,” he said,“I was al- 
ways fond of outdoor life and sports, and 
I took every chance to leave my books or 
work and get into the forests and moun- 
tains. While yet a young man I went to 
Denver and opened up an office there. I 
was a mining engineer, and you can im- 
agine that at that time there were many 
openings in Colorado for young men, 
particularly of my profession. Luck 
seemed to come my way; my specula- 
tions invariably turned out well, and in 
a few years I was comfortably fixed.” 

The old man paused, and I could see 
he was hesitating, but finally he con- 
tinued. 

“Then I fell in love with a beautiful 
girl. Kleanor Long-—and within a year 
we were married. No happier couple 
ever lived than we. She was as fond of 
outdoor life as 1, and many were the 


happy days we spent together in these 
beautiful old hills.” 


Again he paused, and I knew he was, 
touching upon the most tender memories 
of his early life. 

“One fall,” he went on, “I had this cabin 
built, and Eleanor and I came here for a 
few weeks. It was then that I became 
attached to this lovely spot. We gloried 
in its wonders from morning till night, 
each day finding some new beauty. One 
day we were riding up a very steep trail 
up the creek abouta mile. My wife was 
ahead, when suddenly I heard her 
scream, and looked up just in time to see 
her horse rear and fall over backwards. 
God only knows how I felt when I saw 
her horse fall. When I reached her side 
she was unconscious. Tenderly I carried 
her back to the cabin she loved so well, 
but in spite of myefforts she never re- 
gained consciousness, and that night she 
died.” 

A tear glistened in the old man’s eye, 
but he brushed it aside and continued. 

“With Eleanor, all hope, all ambition, 
everything went out of my life. I gave 
up my business and came here to live 
because well, because just behind the 
cabin here, beside a apring in a cluster of 
pines where she loved to sit, there is a 
grave that is always green a spot that is 
dearer to me than life.” 

For a moment there was deep silence; 
then the old man arose, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and went out into 
the night. Memory had touched the old 
man’s heart, and I knew that even in 
nature's loving arms, happy in his grand 
surroundings, content in his solitude, he 
had not yet found the comfort and solace 
for which he sought. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 
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COLORADO MOUNTAIN STREAMS. 


BY CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


HE mountains of 
Colorado are ser- 
ried with gloomy 
canons which in 
the heat of sum- 
merdaysare places 
of delightful and 
refreshing rest. 
The burning rays 
of the sun lose 
their intensity and 
add the wonderful contrasts of mountain 
silhouettes and pitch-black shadows to 
the beauties of the scene. At your feet 
the stream runs on with leaps and turns 
like a hound unleashed or rests for a 
moment in dark and peaceful pools. Cast 
your fly, oh eager fisherman! over there, 
where the alders guard the temple 
of the Iridescents. A flash of light 
and color and a sibillation of the 
reel,and you get him or he frees himself, 
just the same as when you flung your 
three foot line under the hemlocks of one 
of our Pennsylvania streams before we 
were silver men. 

There are few streams in the vicinity of 
Denver in which fishing is good. The 
colored brother of the Order of the Sons 
of Rest wearies and captures a few cat- 
fish from the River Platte, but in Colo- 
rado trout are “fish” and vice versa unless 
to the contrary stipulated Some trout 
are taken in Bear Creek above Morrison, 
and the patient angler may find reward 
in almost any of the larger streams,but 
the only good fishing is in the South 
Platte which forks at South Platte Sta- 
tion on the Gulf Road, giving the fisher- 
man the choice of the two large branches 
of the river. For many years the officials 
of the Gulf Road have annually stocked 
the Platte with young trout until they 
have become very numerous and afford 
excellent sport. 

At times the rainbow trout of the Platte 
will refuse to bite; at other times he is 
ready and quick. One can never be sure 
of a good catch, but can otherwise have 


the pleasure of watching the sullen beau- 
ties swimming lazily along the gravel 


bottom. They are always in sight when 
the water is clear. 

When you follow a creek up through 
the canon and have come into the open 
valley or into the softer shadows of the 
spreading trees, you will often stand in 
rapture at the beauty of the scene. Above 
you a huge brown mountain stands with 
streaks of shining snow upon its dull 
expanse; it is 14,000 feet above the sea,a 
mile and a half straight over your head 
from where you stand. 

As you clamber along a narrow way 
youcome unwittingly upon a spot like 
one in the picture of a fall in Boulder 
Canon reproduced in the frontispiece 
of this number. The water that leaps 
so swiftly down the rock is born of 
the winter snows; though the sun be 
fierce and the summer dry and long, the 
stream sings on with the living fringe of 
plants about its edge, until we wonder at 
theinfallible and mysterious munificence 
of nature. 

In the accompanying view you may see 
the trail or wagon road as it winds along 
the canon’s edge up toward the home of 
the ptarmigan and the altars of the King 
of Ice. Fora few miles further on and 
up from the place where these views were 
taken you will come to the desolation of 
timber line and are on Boulder Pass 
from which you descend to Middle Park, 
in the Pacific water-shed. 

The beautiful and prosperous town of 
Boulder is out of the line of through 
travel some forty miles, but has no rival 
asa location for the weary invalid or any 
that seek for rest. A little railway to the 
mines at Ward is the beginning of one 
that will eventually open to the world 
the great coal fields of Northwestern 


Colorado that have no equals outside of 
the Keystone state. 

In Northern Colorado the Poudre and 
Laramie and other rivers are splendid 
fishing streams, but if you are too un- 
skillful or unlucky to fill your creel you 
can fill your lungs with the wine of life, 


the clear, sweet air of the mountain tops, 
whether you lurk in the gloom of the 
canon or climb the sloping valleys in 
the aun. 


. 


HEN you turned out at 3 o'clock 

that November morning,and tound 
about two inches of snow on the 
ground,and a cold east wind whistling 
through your clothes, you went backand 
puton a couple more sweaters, and pre- 
pared for a cold old time of it. 

When just at daylight, vou sat in the 
blind behind the decoys, with Don shiv- 
ering at your feet, you realized that your 
diagnosis of two hours previous was de- 
cidedly correct. 

But when a bunch of mallards come 
sailing in,in the dim morning light, and 
an old greenhead curls himself up at the 
report of the first barrel, and his mate 
likewise, when you pull the second trig- 
ger, you decide that it isn’t quite so bad 
afterall, There is an unexplainable feel- 
ing comes over one at such a time, that 
covers a multitude of defects in his sur- 
roundings. 

The day has started all right and the 
prospects are decidedly encouraging. It 
is a pretty sight to see a dozen or two de- 
coys out on the water, bobbing this way 
and tliat, and especially so just at day- 
break. And then how prettily the birds 
come down. The deception is perfect 
and you feel you can't miss them. But 
you do and quite often. But then, that 
is part of the game. You would soon be 
running an auxiliary to a butcher shop, 
if you always held right. Then you can 
lay the misses to the gun, the shells, or 
any other old thing, but yourself. 

You watch the sun grow larger and 
larger in the east, and the birds come 
faster and faster. When the flight lets 
up, you have ten or a dozen stretched at 
your side. You eat a sandwich or two, 
“tip your elbow,” and then fill up the 
pipe. You are happy to-day. Business 
is a by-gone proposition, and your many 


WHEN YOU GO A'DUCKING. 


BY L. 8. 


DAY. 


troubles are out of sight and mind. What 
care you for that bunch of correspond- 


ence in your desk? 

that to-morrow. 
Watch the musk-rats and mud-hens. 

Theyarefreetoo. Oneold rat climbs upon 


Plenty of time for 


his veranda, never thinking you are 
there watching him. See him making 


his morning toilet; proud old fellow,isn't 
he? Hear the quail in the willows, the 
lark in the meadow; everything seems to 
have a day off with you. 

Mark north! here come some green 
wings. They see yourdecoys. Let them 
come right over, then give it to them 
quick. You got three, and as Don re- 
trieves you shake hands with yourself 
and kill another “Old Crow.” 

Evening comes on, and as the shadows 
fall on the water, the flight increases. 
You are kept busy. The dog seems con- 
stantly in the water, bringing you ducks. 
A bunch alights with your decoys. You 
do not see them, but Don routs them out 
as he splashes through the water after a 
winged bird. You make a long shot, and 
scratch one and as you are throwing 
bouquets at yourself, a few go over you 
nearly taking your hat off, as they go 
down to the decoys. Both barrels and 
never touched a feather. But what care 
your There are others. 

The pup shivers and you pick up your 
traps and start homeward. As you think 
of that hot supper waiting you, you in- 
voluntarily hit up the pace. 

How hungry you are. And how you 
do pound your ear that night. In the 
morning you are perhaps a little stiff, 
but that cuts no figure. 

Will you go again? Ask the pup and 
as he looks up into your face, his big 
brown eyes sparkle and his tail thumps 
your answer on the floor. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 
S. S. HOLZMAN, ASSOCIATE, IN CHARGE. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


NOTICE. 


We regret to announce the loss of our 
photographic editor, which 
hope will be only temporary. 

Major Daniels has gone to the front to 
serve his country, and while his asso- 
ciates on OUTDOOR LIFE are very sorry 
to see him go, they cannot help applaud- 
ing his spirit and patriotism. During 
Major Daniels’ absence the Photographic 
Department will be conducted by Mr. 5.5. 
Holzman, the well-known amateur pho- 
tographer and journalist. 


loss we 


STEREOSCOPIC WORK. 


For two or three years past we have 
been reading in the journals and maga- 
zines that a revival of stereoscopic pho- 
tography was at hand. Considering the 
persistence with which this revival has 
been heralded and the intrinsic merits 
and beauties of the process itself, it is 
rather astonishing that so little interest 
is taken in what was considered the 
crowning triumph of photographic 
achievement. 

Probably as early as 184 Sir Charles 
Wheatstone began using photographic 
pictures in his reflecting stereoscope in- 
stead of geometrical drawings, and his 
researches in binocular vision soon led 
to the invention of a lenticular or re- 
flecting stereoscope by Sir David Brew- 
ster. In 1849a Parisian optician named 
Duboocg was making Brewster's stereo- 
scopes and furnishing suitable daguer- 
reotypes of persons and things to be used 
with them. These early instruments 
must have been too costly to ever become 
widely popular, but the expensive da- 
guerreotypes were soon supplanted by 


photographs produced by far cheaper 
means. As the cost of stereoscopic pict: 
ures decreased their use increased until, 
in the late "60s a stereoscope could be 
found in almost every well .regulated 
house. The making of stereoscopic views 
was a recognized and lucrative branch 
of photographic work, and stereoscopic 
cameras were used by many enthusiastic 
amateurs. Every indication pointed to 
the permanent popularity of atereoscopic 
photography, when, aftera reign of many 
years and for no assignable reason, it 
began to wane. Slowly but surely many 
of the great photographic concerns which 
had been selling stereoscopic views by 
the hundred thousand had to turn their 
attention more and more to other work. 
Stereoscopes gradually disappeared from 
the houses of the rich and began to be 
found only in cottages, then amateurs 
dropped the fad, and as long ago as 1880 
a stereoscopic camera became a rarity. 

This decline is all the more remarkable 
because it came at a time when photog- 
raphy, in all its other branches, was mak- 
ing rapid strides in popular favor. The 
practical close of stereoscopic work be- 
gan just after radical advances in pho- 
tographic discovery had done much to 
simplify the process and made it easy to 
obtain far better results than ever before. 
But despite the most strenuous efforts of 
those interested the collapse was com- 
plete,and up to this time all attempts to 
rejuvenate the process have aroused very 
little interest. 

This practically complete stoppage of 
stereoscopic work is a grave loss to pho- 
tography. We do not believe nor do we 
mean to say that the process could ever 
be of great service along purely artistic 
lines, but in many ways itis without a 
rival. Effects can be produced by it 
which are photographically and picto- 
rially impossible by any other means 
effects of the greatest delicacy and at- 
tractiveness. In architectural work, 
where the whole interest of the picture 
lay in the interest excited by the subject 
taken, this process was admirable. In 
portraiture it gave a quality of modell- 
ing second only to actual sculpture and, 
when properly used, produced a likeness 
more strikingly vivid than is possible by 
any other photographic means. In land- 
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Stereoscopic Work: 
scape work it produced an appearance of 
reality which often was highly desirable 
though probably never artistic in the 
highest sense of the word. 

Summing up these various advantages 
of stereoscopic photography, it is cer- 
tainly hard to discover why it was so 
completely dropped out of sight. The 
process did not fall into disuse because 
something better took its place. It 
could not have become unpopular be- 
cause of difficulty in working, for with 
reasonable care the process is really no 
more difficult than making an ordinary 
negative and print. It was not a question 
of expense, for stereoscopic views can 
quite easily be made with an ordinary 
camera, and a regular stereoscopic cam- 
era with two lenses accurately paired, 
can be bought for very little more than 
an ordinary machine. The cause, then, 
of this process’ fall from grace was 
probably one of those queer prejudices 


Photo by G. Henry 
Gils, Chicago. 
WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN OUTDOOR LIFE’S 


MY MOTHER. 


JULY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


which every now and again sweep over a 
community or class of men, arising no 
one knows where or how and having 
strength in proportion to their lack of 
foundation. 

It is surely high time photographers 
shook off their lethargy and gave a fair 
hearing to the cause of this deserted 
process, which has so many just claims 
on their consideration. Already one 
prominent Denver amateur has taken up 
stereoscopic work. Who will be the first 
to follow this good example? 


THE JULY COMPETITION. 


The portraiture subjects in the July 
competition were unusually excellent, a 
half dozen or so being so very near alike 
in point of merit that the judges contem- 
plated long and earnestly before making 
their decisions. “My Mother,” by G. Henry 
Gils of Chicago, won first prize, while the 
second prize was awarded to Robert J. 
Coleman for his picture entitled 
“Nat.” Honorable mention was 
accorded S.S. Holzman’s “Anna 
Held.” All the above subjects 
are reproduced in this number. 


It was the opinion of the judges 
that Mr. Gils’ picture could be 
improved upon by showing less 
formality in the holding of the 
paper in the hands of the sub- 
ject--in other words, the effect 
would have been more pleasing 
if the shape of the paper was 
more uneven or irregular. It 
was thought that Mr. Coleman's 
subject would be enhanced some 
by trimming an inch from the 
left side of the print, and by 
showinga lamp as a suggestion 
of the source of the light. In Mr. 
Holzman’s picture, the lighting 
was a little poor, its main defect. 


The details on the coupon of 
“My Mother” are as follows: 
Date negative was made, April 
24, 1898; locality, Chicaco; time of 
day, 4:30 p. m.; light, side, large 
window; lens, B. & L., single 
anastigmat; diaphragm or stop, 
#/12.5; exposure, 12 seconds; plate, 
Cramer's crown; developer, Mil- 
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July Competition: 
len’s normal, printing process used,Velox 
special. 

The details attached to the coupon of 
“Nat” were: Date negative was made, 
December, 1897; time of day,5 p. m.; light, 
soft, direct in window; lens, B. & L. 74, 
(Eastman), diaphragm, f/8; exposure, 12 
seconds; developer, metol hydrokinone; 
printing process used, sepia; printing, 
platinoty pe. 

The details of “Anna Held” were as 
follows: Date negative was made, May 
7, 1898; locality, Denver; time of day, 5 p. 
m.; light, full side and top; lens, Fran- 
cois; diaphragm or stop, open lens; ex- 
posure, 4 seconds; plate. Hanley; de- 
veloper, metol quinol. 

The thanks of the magazine are ex- 
tended to Messrs. A. D. Gilleland, G. L. 
Beam and E. A. Major for their kindness 
in judging the exhibits. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The interest in OUTDOOR LIFE’s monthly 
photographic competitions continues to 
increase as each month’s subjects are 
disposed of. The extent of the territory 
from which entries are. received is espe- 
cially gratifying. 
first prize in the July competition, al- 
though Mr. Gils’ picture was not far 
ahead of many entered from Colorado 
and the surrounding states. 

The subject of the September competi- 
tion, the coupon for which is printed in 
this number, is one which should in- 
spire the followers of Western recreation 
and photography with the keenest inter- 
est. “Mountain Scenery” is a subject on 
which the Western fraternity can display 
themselves to the utmost of their heart's 
desires, and we hope to see a large and at- 
tractive line of subjects entered. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

August— Architecture (prints). 

September Mountain Scenery (prints). 

October Instantaneous Work (prints). 

November - Animal Studies (prints). 

December Lantern Slidesiany subject). 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 

hibits foreach competition as they please, 


Chicago captured the. 


but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it A coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of the 
competition for which it is intended. The 
August coupon may be found on the last 
reading page of this issue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in the spaces left for 
lens-plate, time of day, etc., is optional, 
but itis earnestly requested that such 
details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the case of win- 
ning exhibits, may be of assistance to 
others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competition. 
Slides should be ready for use in the lan- 
tern and may have the coupon fastened 
to them by elastic or string. Prints must 
be unframed and mounted on some firm 
support, with the coupon pasted on the 
back of the mount; and nothing may be 
written or printed on the face of the 
mount except the title of the picture. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the third of the 
month preceding that for which the given 
competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 


“J. E.S.” in the English Amateur Pho- 
tographer recommends any one of the 
following formule for removing devel- 
oper stains from the fingers: 


(1) Apply a saturated solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, then rub with citric acid 
crystals. 

(2) Mix and apply the following 
Hydrochloric acid parts 
Phosphoric acid . 10 parts 
Oxalic acid 10 parts 
Water .......-100 parts 

(3) Oxalic acid may be used alone. 

(4) A 10 per cent solution of hydro- 
chloric acid may be used alone. 

(5) Touch the stains with a weak solu- 
tion of iodine; wait five minutes and re- 
move with ammonia. 


A thorough washing should follow 
whatever means are taken of removing 


the stains. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


A much neglected branch of photo- 
graphic work, from the amateur point 
of view, is portraiture. The idea seems 
to prevail that portrait work is a special 
art, to be relegated to the professional, 
who gives his entire time and attention 
to that class of work. The amateur who 
claims that he cannot compete with a 
Sarony or a Strauss forgets that they are 
no more masters of theirart than are the 
Jacksons and the Robinsons in landscape 
work, and that a 
careful portrait, 
done byan amateur 
who uses 
judgment,willcom- 
pare as well or bet- 
ter with the 
traits of these men, 
as willhisskillfully 
handled landscape 
with the views from 
nature of W. H. 
Jackson, or the 
beautiful studies of 
H.C. Robinson. 

The fact that the 
prints 


por- 


number of 
submitted for this 
month's competi- 
tion was considera- 
bly smaller than 
had been expected, 
is evidence that in 
the West, at 
not nearly so much 
interest is taken in 
portraiture as in 
landscapes. The 
same was true at 
the last exhibit of 
the Colorado Cam.- 
era Club, where but 
two exhibits of 
portraits were 
made, and one of them was the work of 
an artist who had used the camera to as- 
sist him in making studies for his work 
on canvas. Only one member of the club 
showed a line of portraits, which were 
made as portraits only. 


least, 


Photo by R. J. Coleman. 


Many will claim that special conditions 
are required to make successsul por- 
traits. For those who insist upon having 


SECOND PRIZE WINNER IN OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
JULY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 


a portrait camera, skylight, back-grounds 
and accessories, the camera club isa par- 
adise, but of its 160 members, not over a 
dozen make any extensive use of the por- 
trait box. Buta better argument is that 
most of the prize-winning portraits in 
British exhibits are made in ordinary 
dwelling houses with view cameras. 

Asa matter of fact, far more realistic 
lighting can be obtained from a single 
than from a skylight, which, 
when manipulated by one unskilled in 
the use of curtains and shades, will make 
rank failures 
enough to totally 
discourage any- 
thing further in 
that line. An ex- 
ample of this kind 
of lighting is shown 
in this number of 
OUTDOOR LIFE in 
Mr. Coleman’s 


window 


handsome study en- 
titled “Nat.” The 
average amateur, 
when asked to take 
a portrait with his 
own apparatus and 
with only such ac- 
cessories as he has 
at home, willdo one 
of two things. He 
willeither place his 
subject a few feet 
from a window, 
facing itdirect,with 
a square broad 
lighting, or he will 
place him out of 
doors against a 
brick wall, a white 
sheet or a blanket. 

A little study with 
the ground glass 
and a willing sub- 
ject will easily con- 
vince anyone of the excellent work that 
may be done at home. The so-called 
“new lighting,” which shows a face in 
shadow, with strong high lights on the 
side turned towards the light, may be ob- 
tained with lighting from an ordinary 
window far easier than in a studio, where 
nearly all the light must be opaquely 
screened off. To get this effect it is only 
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Portraiture: 

necessary to reverse the conditions usu- 
ally practiced in home photography, by 
placing the sitter between the camera 
and the light, using either a wall or 
some fabric fora background—an open 
window does not set a portrait off well, 
ordinarily—-and shifting both until the 
desired lighting is obtained. 

A “Rembrandt” is as easily and satis- 
factorily made by photographing direct- 
ly across the window, the subject being 
close to the light, and so turned as to get 
a strong shadow on one side of the face. 
With the camera close to the window and 
the sittera little further away, this strong 
contrast can be modified to suit the 
pleasure of the operator. The back of a 
high chair, a clothes horse, or anything 
in fact, that will hold a sheet of unglazed 
white paper, will do for a reflector, and 
the manipulation of this reflector upon 
the side away from the light will greatly 
assist in preventing too strong a con- 
trast,and in giving transparency to the 
shadows. A slight manipulation of this 
paper, one way or another, will produce 
wonderful effects, which may easily be 
seen on the ground glass. 

As for backgrounds, the present desire 
seems to be for a plain ground, either 
light, dark or shaded. There are few 
homes that do not possess something 
that can be used for this purpose; a 
blanket,a shawl, a screen covered with 
some cheap cartridge paper, will easily 
answer; while this same cartridge paper 
worked upon with a few bold strokes in 
charcoal, will give any desired gradation 
in a shaded ground. 

Now a word as to the lens. An ex- 
pensive portrait lens is not required, and 
in artistic work, is not desired. The most 
artistic portraits are not sharp to the 
edges of the plate. Sharpness in the 
features, with a slight vagueness along 
the shoulder farthest from the cam- 
era, and in the background, is most 
desirable, for the chief requisite in a 
good portrait is that the eye should 
at once fall upon the face; the material 
of the coat or the gown is immaterial, so 
far as the portrait is concerned. Those 


who have never experimented in this way 
will be surprised to find what excellent 
work may be done with a singlet. 


For 


this very reason a small stop should not 
be used, either full opening or f/8 being 
preferable. The time of exposure will be 
somewhat lengthened, of course, in using 
a singlet, but this is in a measure com. 
pensated by the use of a large opening, 
and with fair lighting, the exposure with 
a singlet need not be over three or four 
seconds at the utmost. 

There is practically no difference in the 
development of a portrait and that of any 
other negative. It is a good plan to al- 
ways use freshly made developer. No 
experimenting is necessary, for the exact 
time is known, and there is no confusion 
in the values of colors as there is in 
landscape work. Develop to a fair dens- 
ity, but remember that a good portrait 
cannot be made from a plate that is too 
dense, and that the best printers,in every 
way, are negatives rather thin than 
otherwise. 

An ordinary portrait is almost always 
the better for retouching. There are 
photographers in this country, but many 
more in England, who will never allow a 
touch of any kind to be made upon their 
plates, but the subject of retouching is 
one worth a separate article. 


FIXED FOCUS. 

I was talking the other day with what 
our editor aptly called an “Absolute 
Amateur,” and among other pearls of 
photographic wisdom which fell from his 
lips perhaps the choicest were his re- 
marks anent what he chose to call “fixed 
focus lenses.” 

“I use nothing,” said the “a. a.,” “buta 
fixed focus lens, and I wonder you waste 
your time over the other sort. Why, I 
wouldn't own such a nuisance!” and he 
drifted down the street, clad in superior 
Wisdom as in a shining garment. 

I didn't call him back and explain to 
him that every lens under the sun may be 
made a “fixed focus lens,” simply by 
screwing it into arigid box of a certain 
length. He has owned a camera all of 
four months and he would have laughed 
me to scorn; sol let him go. But I can- 
not help wondering how many more of 
his class nurse the same fond delusion, 
and how long it will be before they wake 
up to the advantages of “the other sort.” 

X. 
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DRYING CARBON TISSUE. 


Many amateur photographers are, no 
donbt, deterred from taking up carbon 
printing on account of ready-sensitised 
tissue becoming useless in about ten or 
fourteen days after sensitising, and the 
sensitising and drying of tissue at home 
being troublesome and unsatisfactory, 
unless a room, which can be appropriat- 
ed for a drying room, ora properly-ven- 
tilated drying box, be available. 

The plan now recommended renders 
such arrangements for drying unneces- 
sary, and is both simple and effective. 

Each piece of tissue is sensitised in the 
usual way by it for three 
minutes in a solution of bichromate of 
potash. It is then lifted out of the solu- 
tion, and placed gelatine side downwards 
upon a piece of ferrotype plate a little 
larger than the piece of tissue, the gela- 
tine being in contact with the japanned 


immersing 


Photo by Sam S. 
Holzman. 


ANNA HELD. 


WHICH RECEIVED “HONORABLE MENTION” IN 
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side of the metal plate. Squeegee the 
superfluous liquid from the back of the 
tissue. This method of getting a smooth 
surface upon the tissue is well known. 

Kach plate, with the tissue adhering to 
it, is now placed in a paper bag or envel- 
ope until dry. 

The bag or envelope is,in fact, a sub- 
stitute for a drying box. It may be 
made of any kind of paper which is im- 
pervious to light, and is not “waterproof.” 
In other words, it must be porous to al- 
low the moisture in the tissue to get 
through it. The envelopes in which 
manufacturers put up sensitive paper 
answer admirably. 

At this time of the year, for instance, 
tissue may be sensitised late in the even- 
ing, and the bags containing the plates 
and tissues may remainon atable ina 
sitting room, or other room where there 
has been a fire during the day, until the 
morning without any necessity for inter- 
fering with the window of the room. In 
all probability it will be found in the 
morning that the tissues have dried and 
have parted from the plates. If the fer- 
rotype plates are polished with the flan- 
nel used for polishing the temporary 
supports, they are much improved. 

The bags should be large enough to 
allow the plates to slide in easily, and, 
when laying them down to dry, take care 
that the plate is under the tissue and not 
the tissue under the plate. 


The English Kastman Co. has just de- 
clared a dividend of 20 per cent and of 
three German manufacturers of photo- 
graphic paper, one has declared 15 per 
cent and two 12 per cent. It is openly 
stated that several prominent American 
concerns have, during the past year, 
shown profits quite equal to the foreign 
houses mentioned above. 


It is said that nearly every newspaper 
correspondent detailed to follow the 
course of the American-Spanish war has 
a camera or two as part of his equipment, 
and, beside this, a number of expert pho- 
tographers have been sent to the front 
by the illustrated papers. It looks as if 
the war was being well “covered” from a 
photographic point of view, and some re- 
markably interesting results 
soon be forthcoming. 


should 
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SOME EXPERIENCES WITH “VELOX.” 
Amateur photographers have long 
been waiting for a printing process that 
can be worked in the evening without the 
necessity of shutting one’s self off in a 
dark-room for hours at a stretch; atleast, 
that is the conclusion at which I have 
arrived after chatting on the subject with 
many of that influential class. Now when 
“Velox” first made its appearance on the 
market it struck me as likely to fill the 
long-felt want, and I decided to give it a 
trial. Some time passed and I might 
have forgotten all about it had not a 
naval officer called my attention to the 
charm of the process. I have since tried 
it most thoroughly, and must admit that 
I have never met with any printing pro- 
cess so easily mastered, so rapidly per- 
formed, or so pleasing in the results. 

For the benefit of those who are averse 
to trying a new thing on account of dif- 
ficulties at the outset, I will briefly note 
the characteristics of Velox. 

It is a developing paper; that is, the 
image is impressed by a brief exposure 
to light and then made visible by devel- 
opment; in this respect, one is liable to 
class it with ordinary bromide paper, but 
unlike bromide paper, Velox may be 
handled and developed by ordinary gas- 
light. At no stage of the proceedings 
does a dark room become necessary; the 
paper is fully printed by a few saconds’ 
exposure very near to a gas jet, al- 
though it is unaffected by the same jet 
ata distance of some feet. Development is 
almost instantaneous (as in platinotype). 
The developed print is placed at once in 
he fixing bath, and is then washed in the 
usual way. 

Notray is required for development, 
the print being simply supported on a 
sheet of glass, while the developer is 
wiped over it with a pad of cotton wool. 

Finally, the result is a rich print with 
pure blacks, clean whites, and delicate 
half tones, with a surface varying ac- 
cording to the class of paper used. 

With this short introduction in favor of 
Velox (and I speak with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the difficulties usually besetting 
the amateur who can practice photog- 
raphy only by fits and starts) I will give 
* in detail the routine of printing and de- 
velopment. 


For the first experiments I strongly ad- 
vise the beginner to buy a few “M. Q.” 
tubes of developer (sold by the makers of 
the paper); not because there is anything” 
special in their composition (the makers 
say they simply contain their meto- 
quinol developer in a dry state), but be- 
cause there will be leas chance of failure 
through improper mixing. 

With a tube of developer and a packet 
of “carbon (matt surface) Velox,” we are 
ready for atrial. Put the contents of one 
tube into a bottle and add four ounces of 
water, and shake until dissolved. Ad- 
journ to the kitchen* and light the gas, 
which should be placed about six feet or 
more from the sink. At this distance the 
packet of paper may be opened in per- 
fect safety, but it is of course advisable 
to not expose the paper more than is 
necessary. Puta piece of paper in con- 
contact with the negative, and hold the 
printing frame close to the gas jet— 
within three or four inches—- moving it so 
that all parts of the negative receive a 
fair share of the light. The first trial 
should be made with a negative of good 
average density in the high lights, and 
clean shadows, and the exposure should 
be twenty to thirty seconds by the watch, 
not by guess work. 

Remove the frame toa distance of six 
feet from the gas, and take out the print, 
placing it (face up)on a sheet of glass. 
Pour the developer into a cup or gradu- 
ate, immerse a lump of cotton wool in it, 
and immediately wipe it as quickly as 
possible over every part of the print. De- 
velopment takes place at once, and may 
appear to be uneven, but this need not 
worry you atall. All you have to do is 
to be sure that the developer covers every 
part of the surface; the picture will very 
soon become of even desity all over, and 
develoment will then cease. In from ten 
to twenty seconds development is com- 
plete, and the print may be at once traus- 
ferred (without washing) to an acid fixing 
bath, where it should be moved about for 
the first few seconds in order to ensure 
even action and freedom from stains. 
After fifteen minutes’ immersion in the 
fixing bath, the prints may be washed for 
from thirty minutes to an hour in run- 


* [say “kitchen” merely to emphasize the fact 
that a dark-room is entirely unnecessary. 
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Some Experiences with -‘Velox’’: 
ning water (or changes of water), and the 
work is finished. The following formule 
for developer and fixing bath are recom- 
mended by the makers of Velox: 


METOL-QUINOL DEVELOPER. 


Sodium sul phite,crytal pure... ly oz 
Sodium carbonate, desiccated*.,.. 200 gr. 


Ten per cent. bromide of potassium so- 


lution, about 10 drops. 
ACID FIXING BATH, 


Dissolve 


4 oz 
Allow to settle, decant, and use the 


clear solution. Keep this solution acid. 
If add occasionally a fewdrops 
of acetic acid until it turns blue litmus 
paper red. 

An acid fixing bath hardens the film 
prevents yellow stains, and does not dis- 
color. This bath keeps well and can be 
used over again as long as it is strong 
enough, 

A few words now as to what must not 
be done. A weak developer must not be 
used, or the image will be of a greenish 
or brownish hue instead of pure black; 
the same defect follows the use of an oxi- 
dised developer or one containg too much 
bromide. In summer, more than fifteen 
minutes’ immersion in the fixing bath 
sometimes causes brown blacks, but this 
does not apply when the temperature of 
the bath is not higher than60 deg. F. The 
prints must not lie in a heap in the hypo 
or they will not be properly fixed; they 
should not be moved during fixing. Im- 
pure sulphite must not be used, or the 
color of the deposit will suffer. 

W. ETHELBERT HENRY. 

*1f vou use crystallized carbonate of sodium, 
take double this quantity. 


An attempt was recently made to get 
living pictures of the Grand National, 
the big steeple chase run at Aintree, near 
Liverpool, in England. Eleven Kine- 
matographs were used, but the attempt 
was a failure because of the stormy 
weather. Another trial will be made 
nex year. 


NOTES. 


The “English Amateur Photographer” 
recommends the following formule for 
reducing gelatino-chloride prints which, 
after toning and fixing, are found too 
dense: 

Saturated solution iodine in 

Saturated solution potassium 


iodine in 40 minims 

Immerse the print until reduced nearly 
enough and wash very thoroughly. If 


washing has been properly done the re- 
sults are as permanent as the original 
print would have been. 


When an alum bath is used between 
development and fixation, or when using 
a bath containing alum, care should be 
taken to thoroughly wash the negative 
after development, or stains may result. 
These stains are caused by the precipita- 
tion of alum inthe film. The developer 
is alkaline and the alkali present in a 
very slightly washed film acts on the 
alum solution, which is acid, and precip- 
itation of alum follows. The addition of 
an acid, usually sulphuric, to an alum 
hypo fixing bath hinders precipitation of 
alum,and a precipitate of the sort de- 
scribed may, if it occurs, be removed by 
soaking the plate in: hydrochloric acid, 
1 drm.; water, 2 oz. 


TAKING BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE. 


The photographing ot wild birds and 
animals has become so common as to 
stimulate ingenuity in devising aids to 
succeed in this work. At the store of the 
Folmer & Schwing Manufacturing Co., 
271 Canal street, New York, there was re- 
cently constructed a device of this kind. 
It was made for aman who devotes much 
time to photographing birds on their 
nests or small animals as they péeped 
from some hollow in a tree or froma bur- 
row inthe earth. The device consisted 
of a combined clamp and ball and socket, 
which is attached toa camera. When a 
nest is found the camera by aid of the 
clamp is attached tothe limb of the tree 
and by the ball and socket set in the de- 
sired position. This enables the pho- 
tographer to swing the camera into an 
advantageous position to secure the best 
lighting of the suject, and, too, it per- 
mits giving a time exposure. In the case 
of photographing a mother bird feeding 
the young ora squirrel peeping from a 
hole, a long rubber tube is attached to 
the pneumatic shutter, which enables the 
operator to take his position some dis- 
tance away from his subject. This de- 


vice has been tried successfully, excellent, 
photographs having been secured by 
employing this attachment. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A MAD ELK. 


During my tripon the Bear River, Colo., 
in 18%, I had an experience that con- 
vinced me of the fact that deer are any- 
thing but cowards. We had camped on 
the Bear River about twenty miles below 
Steamboat Springs, and as we were out 
of meat the writer went up onthe hills to 
try and bring down a deer or the empty 
larder. 

After walking two miles I spied a buck 
across a ravine watching me, I brought 
down the Lyman sights of my 4 82, 
aimed at his neck and tired—beiny re- 
warded by seeing him drop in his tracks. 
I went over to where he lay and found 
him stretched out, apparently dead. I 
was so elated overmy success that I could 
hardly keep from shouting. While ad- 
miring him [leaned my gun on a quak- 
ing asp close by, took my hunting-knife 
out of the scabbord, caught the buck by 
the horns, raised his head to expose his 
throat, stuck him and severed the arter- 
ies when something happened entirely 
unlooked for. He got up with a snort 
and jerked my arm so abruptly that the 
knife was knocked out of my hand. Hav- 
ing rendered me defenseless, he charged 
on me like a maddened bull, stamping 
and snorting. Fortunately, I had pres- 
ence of mindenough to grasp him around 
the neck with the tenacity of a Shriner 
“cathing onto the rope.” We wrestled in 
all the different styles sometimes I get- 
ting the best of it and sometimes he being 
decidedly the best man. In the scrim- 
mage we gradually worked over to where 
the hill was quite steep, where we com- 
menced to slip and slide. The deer 
showed no signs of weakening, but 
mauled me around in a_ particularly 
lively manner, striking with his hoofs 
when the opportunity afforded, and other- 
wise putting up a pretty game fight. He 
could not use his antlers, as I still clung 
to his neck, much to the detriment of my 


overalls and trousers, which were torn in 
shreds. When we reached the bottom of 
the hill he made a spring and fell about 
ten feet from me as dead as a door-nail. 
I had expected this climax long before 
this; as he was bleeding profusely dur- 
ing the continuance of our struggle, you 
can form some idea as to how badly I 
was covered with blood. 

The picture I presented when I reached 
camp set the boys a-roaring. A few 
inches of trousers around my waste and 
a pair of shoes was all [ had on below 
the waist, while my face was covered with 
blood and scratched almost beyond rec- 
ognition. The boys wanted to know how 
many tackled me and how many of the 
bears I had killed. They judged from 
my looks that I must have found about 
all that I had lost. 

We carried the deer in and upon care- 
ful examination found that the bullet 
grazed the base of the horn and stunned 
him. When I stuck him wich the knife it 
awoke him with the temper just de- 
I can assure you he was just a 
little bit the maddest thing I ever saw. 

RANCHER. 
SHEDDING OF ANTELOPE HORNS. 
To the Editor OUTDOOR LIFE. 

I see you make a statement in reply to 
an inquiry made by C. B. Crowell to the 
effect that antelope do not shed their 
horns until February, and that the 
younger bucks carry theirs until May. 
While this may be so in certain parts of 
the country, it certainly is not so in the 
places where I have hunted them 
ly in Southern Colorado. I have never 
seen them with horns after January Ist, 
and very seldom after December Mth;and 
Ihave hunted them since 1871. My first 
hunt was taken on ground that is now a 
part of your city, and built up solid, 
years ago. We went out afoot to the old 
fair grounds, which were surrounded by 
a grout wall, and will be remembered by 
the old-timers. 

I will make one statement in regard to 
antelope horns that may not be general- 
ly known. When the old horn slips off, 
it leaves a pith, from four to six inches 
long, sticking up, the tip of which is 
black for about an inch and then white 
for a short distance. This is soft and pli- 
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able, and is the beginning of the forma- 
tion of the new horn, which grows down 
to the head, instead of growing from the 
head up. 

This is a statement that I have never 
seen in print, and may not be accepted 
as a fact, but any one that has made a 
close study of the antelope will admit it. 


H. MORSE. 


[The time of shedding the horn with antelope 
depends greatly on the condition and health of 
the animal, its age and the warmth of the cli 
mate in which it In the warmer ranges 
they undoubtedly shed much earlier than where 
the winters are protracted, as in Wyoming,for in- 
stance. ED.]} 
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FROM THE HOME OF THE GAME. 
JACKSON LAKE, Wyo., May 28. 

Sportsmen desirous of hunting big 
game in the Rocky Mountains will be 
glad to learn that thousands of elk make 
this their range, and are especially 
abundant this year. Having had one of 
the mildest winters, with not more than 
one-half the usual snowfall, the elk are 
in excellent condition at the 
writing, a majority of them 
ready shed their winter coat. The bulls 
show some large antlers in the velvet, 
with fourand five points to a side, and 
unusually developed for this time of the 
year, which promises a good crop of ex- 
tra fine heads and antlers this fall. 

Antelope are coming in freely and in 
good condition. The writer has seen 
some choice heads on some of the bucks 
the past week. Mountain sheep are in 
sight from “The Hermitage” in the rocks 
of the Teton Range (the Switzerland of 
America), but I did not go close to them, 
not wishing to frighten them from the 
breeding ground. 

A few bear have been trapped near 
here, but they do not seem to care for the 
baits much, some turning over the traps 
set for them. 

Blue grouse, by some called hooting 
grouse, are numerous, and the cocks can 
be seen daily in the foot hills back of us, 
strutting. Sage hens promise to be plen- 
tiful. Ducks and geese are nesting and 
some young geese are seen on the rivers. 
Pelican are passing daily 

Blacktail deer range further east and 
are not numerous around us. A few 


present 
having al- 
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moose have wintered near us, and al- 
though they seem to be on the increase, 


one could not conscientiously advise 
parties to make a trip here to shoot them. 
Mountain lions are fairly plentiful; also 
coyotes and a few fur animals. 

Trout from 8 inches to 27 inches, weigh- 
ing on an average from 3 to 5 pounds, 
and some 7 to 10 pounds, are caught in 
the lake and are in fine shape-— both the 
white meater and salmon-colored va- 
riety besides a small greenbacker, a 
gamey trout caught in deep water by 
trolling only. 

Jackson Lake is a large body of clear 
water, 8x18 miles in extent, at the foot of 
the Grand Teton Peaks, one of the finest 
mountain ranges in the United States, 
which rivals the Yellowstone 
Park in scenic effects. 

BURTON HARRIS. 


National 


BEARS ASPHYXIATED. 


From the National Park comes the 
news of the death of seven bears caused 
by asphyxiation in what is known as 
Death Gulch. The carcasses of the ani- 
mals were found by one of the guides, 
who went to where they were for the pur- 
pose of cutting off their claws. In less 
than three minutes he was so overcome 
by the gas which arises from the ground 
that he almost fainted, and it was this 
that furnished the clew as to the cause 
of the bears’ death. The buffalo herd in 
the park now numbers between twenty 
and forty.-- Yellowstone Journal. 


This number of OvuTDOOR LIFE con- 
tains an interesting story on bear-hunt- 
ing from one of the best known big game 
hunters of the West, Judge D.C. Beaman. 
Written in his characteristic off-hand 
atyle, it clearly portrays the incidents of 
the bearchase and adds a luster to the 
sport not always noticeable in such ac- 
counts. 


It now transpires, according to a mag- 
azine that ought to know, that nearly all 
lions are left-handed. We do not know 
that this will reduce their proficiency in 
the art of boxing, but to the scientific 
sportsman it may afford a pointer as to 
which side to dodge to when the animal 
comes at him. 
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RARE ANIMALS’ HEADS. 


{OUTDOOR LIFE will publish each month un- 
der the above title Illustrations of odd, curious 
and interesting animal heads. Criticism and 
discussion on the subjects herein published are 
respectfully invited.- EpD.| 


The accompanying cut is from a pho- 
tograph of an antelope killed in Eastern 
Colorado in 1888. As will be seen, a most 
peculiar oddity exists in the shape of the 


horns, one turning directly forward and 


the other tothe rear. The head is a par- 
ticularly clean cut one, but the forma- 
tion of the horns gives it an unbalanced 
appearance. It is now owned by George 
Eastwood of Denver. 


A™MORAL” OBLIGATION. 


The citizens of Lehi, Utah, are bound 
that no fishing, hunting or other outdoor 
“desecration” of the Sabbath shall take 
place within their city if they can help it. 
They forget that there is more inspira- 
tion to be gained from an hour in the 
woods and by the streams than it is 
possible to receive from the most elo- 
quent sermon ever preached; and that it 
is only when commingling with the un- 
conventional beauties of nature that we 
are brought nearest to our Maker. They 
would stop the only pure and undefiled 
recreation her citizens have, especially 
those of them who work ten hours in 
every day and six daysin every week, by 
prohibiting the free and simple use of 
the only day in the week which they can 
call their own. 

This is the nonsensical ordinance re- 


cently passed by the city council of the 
city of Lehi: 

SECTION 1. Be it ordained by the city council 
of Lehicity, That every person who shall fish,- 
hunt, or shallindulge in any outdoor amusement 
or conspicuous or noisy secular labor within the 
settled portion of this city, or who shall keep 
open any bar, shop, store or any other place to 
carry on any business or amusement, except ho- 
tels, restaurants, drug stores, bakeries and liv- 
ery stables, within the limits of this city, on the 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
is guilty of an offense, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be liable to a fine in any sum not 
exceeding $3, or to be imprisoned in the city jail 
not exceeding twenty-five days, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

We have been taught that the whole 
law and gospel lies in love to God and 
love to man. It is a matter of motive 
and not of formality. It is a matter of 
life and not of ceremonial. Much of the 
formal observance of Sunday has been a 
hollow mockery. A man can serve his 
Maker better by strolling in the park, by 
casting for fish in the swirling pool, by 
riding on his wheel into the country on 
Sunday than by staying cooped up in his 
room, where every natural instinct of his 


‘ mind and bedy draws him into the open 


airand sunshine. It is not possible to 
make a hard and fast rule for Sunday ob- 
servance. The non-appreciation of this 
fact by our fellow citizens in Lehi City is 
certainly to be deplored. 

Secretary Whitehead of the Colorado 
Humane Society has received a_ letter 
telling of the unlawful killing of song 
birds in Jefferson County, this state. In 
the communication it is asserted that 
redwing blackbirds, swallows, bobolinks, 
woodpeckers, quail and tame ducks are 
shot by the pot hunters regardless of any 
laws. The arduous duties entailed by 
Mr. Whitehead in keeping the sportsmen 
in tow who shoot live pigeons probably 
precludes his giving proper attention to 
the bird destroyers. 


A number of our citizens were treated 
to a most unusual sight yesterday. 
About 9 o’clock in the morning a full- 
grown deer ran through the Ontario Ho- 
tel grounds and across Euclid avenue, 
then circled back down the Southern Pa- 
cific track. How the animal got down 
into the center of town is a mystery.—-On- 
tario (Cal.) Record. 
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A HALF DAY WITH THE SMALLBORE. 


Lovers of the 22-caliber repeater will do 
well to hunt up a “ground dog” village 
if they want to bring out the capabilities 
of this truly interesting and entertaining 
little weapon. To my mind there is no 
greater sport for two or three hours than 
shooting a 22-caliber rifle, providing the 
game is plentifulenough to give the mag- 
azine full play. Such an opportunity is 
usually afforded among the ground 
squirrels, or, as we call them in Utah, 
ground dogs. These industrious little 
animals, if left alone a short time, will 
convert a good sized lucerne field, to- 
gether with a good section of country 
around it, into a first-class seive, so to 
speak. To those of my readers who may 
think it cruel to make war on such small 
game I can only refer them to the vast 
amount of damage such vermin is capa- 
ble of doing if they have half a chance. 

It is only a short time ago that friend 
Van proposed that we visit one of these 
villages, situated about six miles from 
the city in the east fork of Dry Canon. 
At this pointan old ranch deserted some 
years ago afforded our game an excel- 
lent playground. So prolific arethey that 
each year they become more numerous, 
in spite of many such excursions as I 
now describe. We left home at 3:30 a. m. 
one cool morning in May bound for “Dog 
town,” as we call it. Van and I carried 
our 22-caliber model ‘79 Winchesters, 
while Henry, another boon companion, 
carried his 22 Colt. 

Much friendly rivalry is carried on by 
this trio regarding individual skill as 
well as the capabilities of the 22 in gen- 
eral. This fact, together with our great 
love for fresh air and our beautiful 
mountain scenery, makes such an outing 
as I mention very healthful and interest- 
ing, not to say instructive. 

The play of several rapid tire guns 
from the fighting top of the New York 
upon a Spanish torpedo boat is fully il- 
lustrated by the rattle of these three re- 
peaters at a lone ground dog trying to 
make a dash from one cover to another. 
The range, staying power and extreme 
accuracy of the 22 short, on the one hand, 
and the occasional miss-fires and unac- 
countable misses on the other, makes a 


series of interesting items toa gun crank- 

On the day in question some fifty or 
sixty of these little pests were laid low, 
during which time some remarkably 
good shots were made, I find that in 
shooting a distance of 7 yards across a 
deep ravine that it is necessary to hold 
much firmer than at 50 yards on a level 
as the current of air in such locations 
seems to raise the lead. Of course this is 
a well known fact in long range rifle 
shooting, but it is only recently that I 
dropped onto the fact that this rule ap- 
the 22-caliber as well. 

A nice lunch spread out and discussed 
beside a clear, crystal stream forms an 
important factor on a trip of this kind 
and if agreeable a choice Havana can be 
added as part of the desert. 

Staid and honest Henry preferred the 
long range sitting shots, at which he 
always showed great skill and judgment. 
When engaged in long and careful sight- 
ing at a distant rodent it was a favorite 
trick of the writer to suddenly empty half 
a magazineat his mark, generally scaring 
itaway, to Henry's great disgust at such 
presumption, usually followed by a lect- 
ure from him on waste of ammunition, 
etc. 

We found that the hoodlum element 
had visited “Dog town” since our last 
visit. There had been a frame building 
containing three or four rooms, all in 
fair condition, which all respectable 
sportsmen usually counted on forshelter 
from sudden storms when hunting inthis 
locality. To our great disappointment 
this buildidg had been burned to the 
ground, and also an outbuilding. It is 
just these kind of vandals that put lime 
and dynamite in our trout streams and 
shoot ducks after nightfall and make 
themselves a general nuisance. When 
such deviltry is carried on it reflects on 
sportsmen in general. Some people can 
not see any difference in men so long as 
they indulge in field sports. If any ir- 


regularities occur allgunnersare equally 
guilty in theirestimation, while the truth 
is there are thousands of honest and up- 
right men in this country who are trying 
their level best to elevate and enoble field 
sports and to show to the world that there 
is a vast difference between a sportsman 
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(gunner), and a sporting man (gambler). 
While these last few remarks are off 
the subject I believe they are always in 
order during the discussion of field 
sports. In conclusion let me say, if any 
man lacks simple recreation let him in- 
vest in a good 22 rifle of the Winchester, 
Marlin or Stevens pattern, according to 
taste, and stroll about the foothills and 
practice on ground dogs with a few tin 
cans thrown in, and Utah or Colorado is 
the best place on earth to do it. What 
say you? K. L. PARKER. 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 


DOVE SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


STOCKTON, Cal., June 14, 

Doves are unusually plentiful this sea- 
son,and as water holes are scarce the 
shooting will be first-class for those who 
can secure the privilege of them. Ordi- 
narily after the season opens the doves 
take fright and scatter to the thousand 
places where they can get water in an or- 
dinary year. But owing to the dry win- 
ter there are few places now where water 
is obtainable, and the birds must neces- 
sarily flock to those places. 

The season will open on the lth of 
July. There used to be a law in this 
connty, passed by the board of supervis- 
ors, opening the season on June 15, but 
the last legislature repealed the authori- 
ty given to supervisors to regulate the 
dove season in their counties. 

It is expected that during the first few 
days the shooting will be very good in 
the French Camp timbers and along the 
Calaveras River, but after that the birds 
will retire further east, to the vicinity of 
the foothill line. J. W. Moore. 


LAST REIINANTS OF THE BUFFALO. 


Game Commissioner Swan of Colorado 
last month received a letter from C. A. 
Wilkens, an attorney of Fairplay, Colo., 
in which the attorney says pot hunters 
now in the Lost Park country are scour- 
ing the woods for the once large herd of 
buffalo that roamed in that country. He 
says that unless some action is taken im- 
mediately the last of the herd will be 
destroyed. Up to the present time the 
park has been almost deserted save for 
the few cattlemen who run their herds 


there during seasons of the year, but 
now a saw mill has been started and the 
Fairplay attorney is afraid that the men 
will take advantage of being so far from 
civilization and kill any buffalo they 
may meet. Last year the cattlemen 
knew definitely of seven head in the 
park, but this year only two have been 
seen so far. The game commissioner has 
sent a commission appointing L. W. 
Robbins, a cattleman in the park, game 
warden, and he hopes in this way to save 
the buffalo as well as other game. 

“TOO MUCH SHOOTING.”’ 

It would seem that some of the Western 
towns have not lost any of their snap or 
character as regards their shooting en- 
tertainments, if we may judge by the tone 
of the following note which appeared in 
the Saratoga (Wyo.) Sun of May 12: 

There is by far too much careless shoot- 
ing in town, especially along the river. 
There has been a great deal of complaint, 
and several of our citizens have had bul- 
lets pass very near them. No one would 
object to the shooting if the would-be 
sports endangered no ones life but their 
own, but when it comes to shooting 
around town where the bullets are liable 
to hit some good citizens, it is time to 
object. 


A SPORTSIMAN’S SPIRIT. 


An Alaskan prospector writes: “We 
have seen but two moose, one of which 
we killed yesterday; and didn't we have 
a feast. The first fresh meat since we 
landed. He wasa grand one and must 
have weighed 1,000 pounds. And oh, 
what a magnificent pair of horns! You 
would have given five years of your life 
to have had a shot at him.” 


League of Michigan at a recent meeting 
adopted resolutions favoring a $25 deer 
license for men from outside the state 
and $1 for locals. 


Thirty-four good enthusiasts of Love- 
land, Colo., recently met and organized 
under the title of the Loveland Gun Club. 
It is needleas to predict that in such a 
prolific game section the club will pros- 
per. 
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GAME LAWS. 

The need of better game laws in this 
state has grown imperative. All previ- 
ous attempts to formulate and establish 
a logical and consistent code have proved 
lamentably inefficient. The present law 
in its entirety, even if it had not been 
found unconstitutional, is farcical and 
insufficient in the extreme. 

Game protection means more than sim- 
ple regulation of the open season and 
the number and kind of animals killed. 
It means the preservation of the species; 
the perpetual conservation to the people 
of this state of what is one of their most 
valuable resources,and it should operate 
along logical lines to that end. 

Broadly stated, the game belongs to 
the people of the state in which it is 
found. That of Colorado is as much a 
singular common possession of Colo- 
radans as is the waters in our streams, 
the timber in our forests or the orein our 
hills. It is ours to have and hold and en- 
joy in common wherever we can find it, 
without let or hindrance other than that 
imposed by considerations of mutual 
equity and benefit. 

In the State of Maine alone the value 
of the indigenous game to the people of 
that commonwealth is computed at from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually, that being 
the estimated amount of cash actually 
disbursed in the state by outside visiting 
sportsmen, who are compelled to pay for 
their shooting privileges. Despite that 
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fact game is actually on the increase in 
Maine and bids fair to remain a perma- 
nent source of income to the common- 
wealth, owing to the wise legislation 
which regulates it. In Colorado, on the 
contrary, the game is fast decreasing 
and is, besides, a source of much expense 
to our people with noresulting benefit. 

The fault lies, primarily, in the miscon- 
ception of conditions and gross igno- 
rance of what is required. The average 
legislator, however honest and conscien- 
tious he may be, is ever between the 
devil of pernicious selfish advice of pe- 
cuniarily interested constituents and the 
deep sea of conditional ignorance. He 
does as he is influenced to do, either by 
those who maliciously or ignorantly in- 
sist upon his doing the wrong thing, and 
the result is entanglement, dissatisfac- 
tion and ultimately, as in the obtaining 
state of affairs, simple chaos. 

That is why he insists upon and en- 
courages by his legislative instrumen- 
tality the killing of only male animals, 
despite the fact that propagation is suf- 
fering visibly because of the lack of that 
sex in numbers sufficient for procreative 
purposes. It is a notorious fact, sub- 
stantiated by every intelHigent hunter's 
observations, that there are not half 
enough bucks left for breeding require- 
ments. On the great game trails of the 
Rockies, those who are conversant with 
migratory conditions assert that the pro- 
portion of buck to doe deer, elk and an- 
telope is as one to twenty, or even more, 
and the fawns are decreasing. In Maine, 
where both sexes are killed impartially, 
the deer retain their normal fecundity 
and are on the increase. The sexes are 
naturally produced in equable propor- 
tion, and when that proportion is disar- 
ranged by the gradual extermination of 
one of its most important factors pro-. 
geniture suffers. 

Then, again, the open and close seasons 
are altogether wrong in their fixation. 
The rutting season of game should be 
logically a close season for reasons that 
are obvious. The period of gestation 
should be another for does. The inter- 


mediary periods should be the open 
ones, and under these restrictions the 


killing of both sexes should be permit- 
ted. 


No game, furthermore, should be 
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killed during the migratory period ex- 
cept in quantities only sufficient for im- 
mediate consumption. At that time deer, 
elk and antelope shooting degenerates 
into mere slaughter, with no semblance 
of sport attached. 

Market hunting must, of course, be 
drastically prohibited, but we incline to 
the belief that every citizen of Colorado 
has a legal and. moral right to kill game 
in decent moderation for his actual ne- 
cessities. The game is the people’s. They 
are taxed for its preservation and they 
should enjoy the sole benefit. It is not 
the honest ranchman and _ prospector 
who is decimating the game. His needs 
are comparatively small. He seldom 
makes any cripples and he does not waste 
an ounce of venison. The pelts and heads 
resulting from such justifiable killing 
are legally and morally his, too, for dis- 
posal as he sees fit. Of course this does 
notapply to purely skin hunters. And 
right here let it be said emphatically 
that no men have the discouragement 
and punishment of skin hunters so dear- 
ly and closely at heart as the honest 
ranchmen of our hills. 

It is the irresponsible, unreasonable 
tourists and their rascally abettors, the 
lawless so-called “guides,” whoare at the 
bottom of the wanton destruction. Make 
these men licensed, registered guides, as 
in Maine, charge non-residents a fee for 
shooting in the state, and the game will 
last longer and the exchequer of the 
state be materially swelled. Remove the 
senseless restrictions on doe shooting in 
proper season and the game will in- 
crease. Make every county official a 
game warden de facto in his own baili- 
wick, with full power to prosecute, and 
abolish all the useless, high-priced game 
wardenships, whose incumbents are too 
often the most audacious game law vio- 
lators in thestate. All we need is a state 
game warden, whose deputies will be the 
county officials before mentioned. 

Above all, let the next set of game laws 
be framed by sportsmen citizens, who 
alone have the right to dictate their pro- 
visions, and who will do it wisely and 
sensibly in accordance with natural con- 
ditions and requirements. Let these 
laws when so framed be passed upon for 
constitutionality by the high tribunals 


of the law and state, and then—and not 
till then--be passed by the Legislature. 
We have had enough of farce and un- 
constitutionality in the bitter past. We 


need a permanent set of sensible laws, 
equable and just to all, and we need 
them right away. : 


PRIZES FOR FISH CATCHING. 

The fact that T. E. Fisher, assiatant 
general passenger agent of the U. P. D. 
& G. Ry., has offered monthly prizes for 
the largest trout caught in the South 
Platte River during the season of ‘®, 
seems to cause some of our Eastern 
apostles of the art to blush with unbe- 
coming wrath. We see no objection to 
fishermen catching as large fish as they 
can— in fact, this is the spice that lends a 
charm to fishing—and that Mr. Fisher 
should encourage the catch of large fish 
rather than “a large catch of fish” is but 
a repetition of the ethicsof all sport,which 
is not confined to fishig, but extends to 
the killing of bear, deer, antelope and all 
the larger game. 

The assistant general passenger agent 
of the Gulf line has placed himself be- 
fore the sportsmen in an enviable light 
by the course pursued in offering his 
prizes as he has, and no true disciple of 
Izaac Walton will object to strive, or see 
his brother strive, for the biggest, gam- 
iest, fattest trout in the whole South 
Platte River. 


WYOTFIING’S TREASURY REISIBURSED. 

It is a source of gratification to the 
Western sportsman to know that the 
government appreciates W yoming’s past 
efforts to protect the game in the Na- 
tional Park, which appreciation is shown 
in the readiness with which the Senate 
bill providing for reimbursing the state 
of Wyoming to the extent of $7,780 for 
moneys expended while it was still a 
territory in protecting the Yellowstone 
National Park was passed. Wyoming 
has always been a loyal supporter of the 
game laws, due, no doubt, in a great 
measure, to the fact that a great many of 
the state's past and present officials have 
been and are ardent and enthusiastic 
sportsmen. When in 1884, 188 and 1886 
there was no national fund to draw from 
sufficient to stop the inreads of the law- 
less invaders, trespassers and vandals, 
the state of Wyoming came forth with 
ready funds and unselfishly expended 
them in protecting the natural curiosities 
and game. 


‘ 


... FISHING... 


TROUT FISHING IN UTAH. 


The Wasatch Mountains of Utah afford 
many a tempting stream for trout, and 
the verdure-laden canons of these mount- 
ains offer surcease and recreation for the 
office worker not to be found anywhere 
else. Who can compare the scent of 
mountain flowers, bursting buds and 
foliage to the conventional pleasure ride 
in the city; and how can the rushing 
mountain stream, that splashes its way 
over nature’s rugged paths through 
canon and gorge, be mentioned in the 
same breath with any scene that ani- 
mates the city’s most favored resorts? 

So thought I last August when, in 
company with Mr. Ware of Salt Lake 
City, I betook myself overthe range, go- 
ing through Parlie’s Canon. A horse and 
buggy was secured, and bedding and 
provisions for a three-days’ stay were 
packed and strapped onto the buggy. 
The road up Parlie’s Canon was found 
good and the stream a tempting one. We 
had originally intended to stop in the 
canon on our way to the summit of the 
divide and tickle the mouths of a few 
denizens of the brook, but we found that 
we wouldn't have time to reach our des- 
tination and do any fishing before dark. 
So we pressed on, reaching the summit 
soon after noon. We descended the east 
slope and arrived at Clive’s ranch, about 
seven miles down the canon, atdusk. Be- 
fore reaching the ranch, however, we had 
halted for a few minutes’ sport, which 
netted us two large beauties. 

Arriving at the ranch, the keeper gave 
us a hearty welcome and fitted us up 
with a camp stove, cooking utensils and 
tent, as per Mr. Ware's previous arrange- 
ments. The latter made an excellent 
chef and soon had our trout sizzling on 
the fire and the coffee boiling. That 
meal was enjoyed by us, with the broad 
canopy of heaven for a roof and the 
scenic surroundings as a panoramic 
wall, with more relish than any we had 
ever partaken of. 

In the morning I was awakened by 
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hearing a splash in the stream and a 
voice crying aloud as if from great 
fright. Jumping from under the covers 
I beheld Friend Ware waist deep in the 
stream, grasping the root of a tree with 
one hand and with the other trying to 
hold on to a string of trout which he had 
caught for breakfast. In attempting to 
cross on the foot-bridge (which was 
made by throwing a log across the 
stream) he had slipped and went down 
with the current, losing his hat and 
barely escaping with the fish. After he 
had safely reached the bank he com- 
menced to undress preparatory to wring- 
ing out his clothes, which caused me to 
roll with laughter. I helped him get in 
shape for a dry suit of underclothing, 
and with his outer clothes hung on the 
bushes we soon sat down to breakfast. 

That day we spent in exploring the 
stream in both directions, and so inter- 
ested were we in luring the speckled 
beauties that we hardly knew that time 
was passing until it was 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Presently I heard the brush 
cracking up-stream and simultaneously 
Mr. Ware's figure came into view around 
the bend. 

“Don't you ever get hungry?” 
claimed, as he neared me. 

“I've been too deeply interested in this 
big fellow here,” I replied, “to think of 


he ex- 


eating. Wait till I get him and I'll be 
with you.” 
And with that I threw in a brown 


hackle, had the pleasure of seeing him 
leap for it, and was busy for the next five 
minutes landing him. He weighed 2%, 
pounds, and proved to be the king pin of 
all we caught that day —-beating Ware's 
largest fish by just three-quarters of a 
pound. The number of our combined 
catch footed up twenty-one trout, the 
smallest of which weighed a quarter of 
a pound, 

We decided to return to camp, where a 
tempting supper was soon spread. The 
remainder of the evening was spent 
smoking and swapping yarns with the 
ranchman under the shade of the trees 
and at the bank of the stream. 

The next day we returned home after 
one of the most enjoyable outings I have 
ever spent. A. F. CALLISON. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 
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A LARGE TUNA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 2. 


The world’s record for game fish on rod 
and reel was beaten to-day by Prof. Chas. 
F. Holder of Pasadena, who caught a 183- 
pound tuna on arod and 21-strand Cutty- 
hunk line, after a fight which lasted from 
6:30 in the morning until 10 o'clock. The 
fish made a desperate fight and moved 
the boat, which contained Prof. Holder 
and Jim Gardner, boatman, for eight or 
nine miles, ultimately moving them from 
the vicinity of Long Point to Avalon 
Bay, where it was gaffed in view of the 
people who had watched the fight with 
glasses for some time. The fish was 6 
feet 2 inches in length and is the larg- 
est and most powerful fish ever taken on 
rod and reel. C. P. MORSE. 


EK. W. Sutherland of Idaho Springs, 
Colo., informs us that there is good fish- 
ing to be had at Chicago Lakes, fourteen 
miles above Idaho Springs. 


The United States fish commissioner 
has a large and complete exhibition of 
fresh and salt water fish at the Omaha 
exposition. There are also many attrac- 
tions for the sportsmen at the fair. 


Major Gustave Schnitger, state fish 
commissioner of Wyoming, reports hav- 
ing distributed to the various streams of 
that state 500,000 Eastern brook trout this 
season. Major Schnitger regards the 
Eastern brook trout as the finest and 
most reliable fish yet imported into the 
waters of the Rocky Mountains. 


Texas is the home of a fishing club at 
Tarpon, Tex., on the Gulf coast, called the 
Tarpon Club, Some of the most promi- 
nent statesmen of the United States are 
members, including William McKinley, 
Grover Cleveland, Mark Hanna, Senators 
Houston and Quay and Riehard Kereno. 
It is said that Grover C. will use this re- 
sort as a rendezvous to which to flee 
when the Spanish bombs interrupt his 
outings at Buzzard’s Bay. Butof course 
the rumor is denied by Grover most em- 
phatically. 


The new game and fish laws of New 
York have many changes over the pre- 
ceding ones, the most important of which 
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is the one pertaining to catch of bass by 
one or two persons, which reads as fol- 
lows: “No person shall take, catch, kill 
Or possess more than twenty-four black 
bass of the size permitted by this article 
in any one day. Where two or more per- 
sons are fishing or angling’ from the 
same boat the aggregate number of bass 
taken, caught, killed or possessed by the 
occupants of said boat in any one day 
shall not exceed thirty-six.” 


We have several times witnessed the 
unenviable spectacle of an association 
offering prizes for the largest number of 
fish caught on a certain occasion, but 
seldom do we hear of a “saportsman’s” 
club placing such an inducement before 
its members. The Niagara County (N.Y.) 
Anglers’ Club will certainly bring down 
upon its head the condemnation of all 
interested in the preservation of fish for 
its act in announcing prizes to be given 
those members who catch the greatest 
number of fish, at its outing on June 15. 
There is already too little regard placed 
upon the protectection of our fish, and 
that a fishing club should set such an 
example is to be deplored. 


STREAMS CLOSED TO FISHING. 


SALT LAKE Crty, Utah, June 

State Fish and Game Warden Sharp 
has closed the following-named streams 
to all kinds of fishing during the period 
stated: 

Parley’s Canon Creek, with all tributa- 
ries, four years from February 24, 1897. 

Blue Spring Creek, with tributaries 
flowing into Pan Gulch Lake, in Garfield 
County, four years from December 31, 
1897. 

Lost Creek, in Morgan County, with all 
tributaries, three years from June 15, 
1898. 

Big Spring Creek, in Rich County, with 
all tributaries, four years from April 1, 
1898. 

Gorgensen Creek, flowing into Fish 
Lake, Sevier County, four years from June 
15, 1898. 

Oak Creek, in Millard County; four years 
from March 6, 1808. 

Box Elder Creek, in Box Elder County, 
three years from June 15, 1808. 

Cottonwood Creek, in Farmington Pre- 
cinct, Davis County, three years from 
June 15, 189. 

Chalk Creek, in Summit County, three 
years from June 15. 1898. 


F. J. WARD. 
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HIS LAST WISH. 

I want to ride a golden wheel 
Upon a golden shore, 

Where streets of gold are smoothly rolled 
And punctures punk no more. 


FOR A NEW ROAD RACE DAY. 


Memorial Day as a road race event has 
passed the zenith of its fame. From al- 
most every section of the country there 
comes objections to it as a suitable day 
on which to conduct the big annual 
event. There are various reasons for the 
change of feeling in this regard. Among 
the sensible objections may be mentioned 
the following: The Decoration Day road 
race is almost invariably run in rainy 
weather or over roads made bad by 
reason of previous rains; the G. A. R. 
offers a just objection to such defilement 
of the day setapart tocommemorate their 
heroes; the time of year is too early for 
young amateur riders to exert themselves 
in sucha long test of endurance, when 
they could become hardened and _ in 
better shape to race later; the racing 
element which trains for the annual race 
would in all likelihood enter track races 
and thereby show their ability to the 
handicappers during the season before 
the race if it was postponed to a date 
later in the season, say Labor Day, 
thereby precluding the “sure things” 
which many of the riders with liberal 
handicaps now have in these races. 

Chicago, which has run the largest 
Decoration Day road races in the history 
of American cycling, has practically de- 
cided, so far as sentiment now is con- 
cerned, not to run another Memorial Day 
road race. Some of the far Eastern cities 
have come to the same conclusion, while 
in Denver there is a strong feeling 
against the event being held on the old 
date. 

Labor Day offers many advantages asa 
road racing day which it would be well 
for the governing cycling bodies to con- 
sider. The riders training for the race 
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on that day would have the advantage of 
a full season of uninterrupted road rid- 
ing—the best training for such racing 
thata cyclist can undergo; the clubruns 
would be better attended, for everyone 
training would want to indulgein all the 
riding possible; the weather would be 
more settled, thereby affording comfort 
to the people attending and safety on 
the road for the racing men. 


LONG DISTANCE RACING. 

It has been stated by a cycle paper 
that should know better that the reason 
for the increase in long distance racing 
since Michael came over has been owing 
to the fact that few American riders 
knew how totrain for the long distances 
until Michael showed them how. Thisis 
about the biggest piece of balderdash we 
have yet heard of. The reason forthe in- 
crease of interest and participation in 
long distance riding is due to the fact 
that as soon as Michael came over to 
America every racing man of national 
repute hankered for a match with him, 
and in order to be fit for the Welchman, 
many of them immediately commenced 
to train for the distances most suitable 
for the midget champion. He was the 
big gun--the magnet that attracted the 
crowds-—and consequently a match with 
him was held in the highest esteem. This 
fact, together with the Americandemand 
for longer distance racing which mani- 
fested itself last year, are the reasons for 
the sudden upshoot of long-distance 
racing. 


HAMILTON’S 1:55 4-5. 

Billy Hamilton’s unpaced mile in 1:55 
4-5 is an additional exemplifier of his fit- 
ness for the title of “Unpaced King,” 
which was so becomingly affixed to his 
name when he rode his famous unpaced 
mile in 2:0025. As well as Hamilton is 
known throughout America, few believed 
him capable of cutting 3 2-5 seconds 
from Coulter's mark. It was a grand ride, 
worthy of the lion-hearted Hercules of 
the Rockies, and added some to Colora- 
do's already good name as a record-pro- 
ducing State. Incidentally it was a good 


“ad” for the Chutes Park track, which is 
a quarter mile, built of wood. 
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REGARDING LARGER WHEELS. 

There has been published in one of 
the prominent English cycle papers of 
late date an intimation that 30-inch 
wheels would return again to popular 
favor. The brother of the sanctum who 
was so foolish as to predict such an un- 
likely thing should inform himself more 
reliably before going off half cocked on 
such an important question. 

There is no danger of the 30-inch wheel 
again becoming popular. We are riding 
high enough from the ground now~— so 
high, in fact, that manufacturers have 
exhausted every resource to bring us 
nearer terra firma and yet retain 28-inch 
wheels. Many racing men have even 
stooped to 26-inch wheels, and not en- 
tirely without success. The only possi- 
ble advantage in 28-inch wheels would 
be in using them over very rough roads, 
where the vibration would be slightly 
lessened; but the very great advantages 
of the 28-inch wheels over smooth roads 
are enough to entirely smother this 
small advantage gained in the larger 
wheel over a particular kind of road- 
way. 

We have little fear of the 30-inch wheels 
supplanting the 28. The various sizes 
have all been tried pretty thoroughly for 
some seven or eight years, and we have 
quite a little faith in the present con- 
clusions of the largest American makers 
regarding the matter. 


A WET-WEATHER POINTER. 

Two wheelmen were recently caught 
out ina shower. After it was over they 
rode along in the mud, and the amount 
from their wheels quickly covered them 
over. They rode slowly through the 
sloppy going and wished for the old- 
fashioned mud guards. These men saw 
acyclistapproaching them from the op- 
posite direction. He was riding rapidly, 
and, bearing in mind their own expe- 
rience, one remarked: “There will be a 
greasy spot up his back.” But there was 
not. This cyclist had been caught with- 
out a mud guard, but had improvised 
one. He had broken off two or three 
short, leafy branches and tucked them in 
under his saddle in such a way that the 
shower bath from the rear wheel was 


stopped. 
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NATIONAL MEET PROGRAM, 


Big preparations are going on for the 
entertainment of visitors at the national 
meet of the L. A. W., which this year oc- 
curs at Indianapolis, August 9-13 inclu- 
sive. The official program as now 
planned--which, however, is subject to 
slight alterations—is as follows: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST % 

Morning, 9 o'clock—Opening at headquarters, at 
Tomlinson’s Hall. 

Registration of visiting wheelmen. 

Issuing of badges and souvenirs. 

Assignment to hotels and boarding houses. 

Special trips over the cycle paths. 

Evening, at § o’clock—Reception by Governor 
Mount. Concert at the state house. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10. 

Morning, 5 o’clock—Century to Dublin. 

6 o'oclock—Twenty-mile run to Franklin and 
return. 

7 o’clock—Run to Broad Ripple and return, ten 
miles over the cycle path. 

# o’clock— Trial heats for afternoon races. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock—National championship 
races, 

Evening, * o’clock—Musical fete at Fairview 
and Gartield Parks. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST I. 

Morning, 7 o’clock—Run to Noblesville, 2 miles 
and return. 

7:3 o'clock—Run to Cartersburg, miles and 
return. 

8 o’'clock—Ten-mile run for women to Millers- 
ville, starting from Proplaeum. 

9 o'clock— Trial heats for afternoon races. 

Afternoon, 2 o'’clock—National championship 
races. 

Evening, o’clock—Vaudeville entertainment 
at English’s Opera House; lower floor reserved 
for women with their escorts. z 

8:30 o'clock —Smoker at Tomlinson's Hall. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 

Morning, 5 o’clock—Century run to Crawfords- 
ville. 

6 o’clock—Run to —— 

7 o'clock— Run to — 

§ o’clock— Run for women toCentury Club, with 
breakfast at 9. 

9 o’clock—Trial heats for Saturday afternoon 
races. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock—Festival at Broad Ripple. 

Evening, * o'clock — National championship 
races, middle distance events. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 

Morning, 9 0’clock—Run to — 

7 o’clock—Run to 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock—National championship 
races. 

Evening, § o’clock—Reception and buffet lunch 
to veterans and press. vs 

9 o’clock— Pioneers’ banquet at German House. 


The Brooklyn “Eagle” received a request 
to give the best cycle route to Manila, 
and published this spicy answer: Ride 
left to Wheeling, W. Va., and thence half 
right to Salt Lake City, to San Francisco. 
Ferry (wheels carried free) to Manila, 
stopping at Hotel Toohotti, Honolulu,for 
a sandwich. Take a wrench and lamp, 
put some graphite on the soles of your 
feet and keep out of the local regiments 
and pro-Spanish discussions. 


q 
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BIG WESTERN RACING TOUR. 

The country lying between Chicago 
and Denver will resemble a streak of fire 
during the month of August if the pres- 
ent plans of Dixie Hines will carry, of 
which there is no doubt. He will take 
with hima bunch of the fastest men in 
America and commence his month's cir- 
cuit at Ripon, Wis., Auguat 2. From there 
they go to Milwaukee, August 4; Racine, 
August 5; Chicago, August 6; Peoria, 
August &, and thence to the National 
Meet at Indianapohs, August 10-13. 

At the conclusion of the three days’ 
meet the party proceeds to Louisville 
for August 16, when a ten-mile match 
will be run between McDuffee and John 
S. Johnson. The following day, at the 
same place, Arthur Gardiner will ride 
his first long-distance race of the year, 
meeting Linton in a fifteen-mile unpaced 
race. Next on the line is Kansas City, 
August 22; Topeka, August 23, and Sa- 
lina, August 24. 

Denver will then be invaded by the 
staraggreyation for a two-day tourna- 
ment, McDuffee meets Hamilton on 
August 26 in a ten-mile match race, and 
the next day Tom Linton goes against 
Hachenberger, the “Buttermilk Boy,” for 
a twenty-five mile contest. 

Hachenberger then meets McDuffee in 
a fifteen-mile race at Pueblo on August 
28, the tour ending on September 2, when 
Hamilton and Linton will meet attwenty 
miles at Omaha, Neb. The team will re- 
turnin time forthe meet at Springfield, 
Mass., on September 5. 

Twenty-five men, consisting of five 
stars and twenty pacemakers, will travel 
on the circuit. 


A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN ON CYCLING. 
Doctor Graeme H. Hammond of New 
York, son of Surgeon-General Hammond, 
speaks with authority on some of the 
uses and abuses of cycling as follows: 
“In certain diseased conditions of the 
heart cycling may prove very beneficial. 
In simple, weak heart, in dilation of the 
heart, and slight valvular affections, 
bicycle riding, properly practiced, may 
prove of great service, improving the nu- 
trition and strengthening the heart and 
developing its muscular fibre. Riding 


slowly, on rather level ground, the mild- 
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est cardiac exercise is taken, and as the 
heart gains in strength this can be in- 
creased by degrees. But no one with 
heart trouble should ever ride a wheel 
without approval of his physician. Im- 
moderate riding unquestionably aggra- 
vates cardiac disease. So with weak 
lungs; moderate riding, practised sys- 
tematically for many months, will un- 
doubtedly retard and perhapsarrest some 
diseases of the lungs. But excessive rid- 
ing, taking rides which tire one out, and 
are felt for a day or more after, will 
hasten lung disorder and bring it on by 
breaking down the general vitality. 
Neither heart nor lungs need be exer- 
cised unduly in this pastime. Century 
runs, racing and “scorching” cannot be 
too severely condemned, whether for 
young lads or beginners on the wheel of 
any age or sex. For girls and women, 
married orsingle, they should be out of the 
question, save in case of exceptional en- 
durance and experience. Where it is un- 
desirable for women to ride the wheel the 
fact will betray itself by fatigue and 
suffering, and the last note should never 
for an hour be disrewarded.” 


MRS. RINEHART. 

Mrs. A. E. Rinehart, the famous ex 
Colorado wheelwoman, who astonished 
the world by her wonderful performances 
on the road in ‘96-97, is now located per- 
manently at Buffalo,N. Y. The Buffalo 
“Express” of June 5th has the following 
to say about her: 

“Although Mrs. Rinehart rides only for 
pleasure, she had up to this season trav- 
eled more miles on a bicycle than any 
other woman in the world. She has cov- 
ered about 20,000 miles. She is a young 
and decidedly pretty woman the picture 
of health and happiness, and credits her 
superb condition to the use of the wheel. 
She rides a diamond frame, and has de- 
signed a divided skirt that is convenient, 
comfortable and modest in appearance. 
Silk knickerbockers, golf stockings and 
low cut shoes she considers the most 
satisfactory, and on long distance trips 
she wears a sweater. For ordinary riding 
she prefers a silk waist and jacket or 
shirt waist. Mrs. Rinehart says she will 
not attempt to lower the mileage record 


made this season by Mrs. A. M. C. Allen 
of Worcester, Mass.” 


THE PALMER LAKE CYCLE PATH. 

The Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path 
Association has completed the work of 
building the cycle path from Orchard 
Place to Littleton, and is now ready to 
go ahead on the continuance of the path 
as soon as sufficient funds are received. 
The part completed has surprised even 
the most sanguine supporters of the big 
plan, as it is as hard and smooth asa 
floor, traverses the most picturesque 
apot in the vicinity of Denver, and is 
away from the wagon road, so that riders 
using it will not be interfered with by 
teams. Following as it does the pleas- 
ing contour of the city ditch, which con- 
tinually carries a large flow of mountain 
water, and affording a grand view of the 
mountains and intervening carpet-like 
sward of green, the path to Littleton is 
indeed a crowning effort of progression 
in the line of cycle path building. 

If the same amount of labor char- 
acterizes the further completion of 
the path to Palmer Lake it will not be 
long before that goal would be reached. 

At the last meeting of the association 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon. Alva Adams; vice-president 
L. W. Hoyt; treasurer, Wm. Cooke Dan- 
iels; secretary, W. P. Hillhouse. 

THERE is one form of racing that has 
taken on well during the past year in the 
East, and that is night racing. Several 
national championship and large circuit 
meets have already been held at night, 
and successfully, too, the conclusions ar- 
rived at being that the attendance in 
each case has been far in excess of that 
anticipated forthe races had they been 
runin the daytime. Indianapolis has 
decided to try night races at the big na- 
tional meet, and we believe that it would 
pay other meet promoters to consider 
the question moreseriously. The masses 
have more time in the evenings for 
amusements, besides it is much more 
pleasant to sita summer evening out in 
a cool grand stand than spend an after- 
noon there sweltering from the excessive 
heat. 


A recent writer on tandem-riding says 
that “the riders will experience more fa- 
tigue at the end of a day’s journey, but 
considerable more ground can be cov 
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ered.” This is correct if the riders are 
inexperienced on a tandem,or do not ride 
well together. In order to obtain satis- 
factory results, it is absolutely necessary 
for both riders to have experience in 
tandem-riding, and also much _ practice 
together. But,if a pair learn to swing 
well together in their work and balancing, 
they can cover more ground and finish in 
much fresher condition than if both were 
on singles. So few tandem pairs actually 
accomplish this that most riders do not 
realize that it is possible. It ia not only 
possible, but affords the only thoroughly 
satisfactory way of riding tandem. 


THE cutting of so many world’s rec- 
ords thus early in the season presages 
an active year for the table of time. Me- 
Duffee in the East and Hamilton in the 
West have already done considerable to- 
ward cutting down old figures, and if 
Michael, Linton, Titus, Bald, Cooper, 
Gardiner and the rest show as big an in- 
crease over last season's condition as the 
two afore-mentioned it is difficult at this 
stage of the game to make any reasona- 
ble prediction where we shall stand when 
autumn rolls around. 


A good many cyclists experience diffi- 
culty in reading their cyclometers from 
the saddle while in motion, owing to the 
small figures being made indistinct by 
the vibration, and near-sighted persons 
cannot read them at all. In order to 
overcome this, an English genius has 
patented a lens, mounted for attach- 


ment to the fork-side just above the 
cyclometer, so that the figures will be 
magnified sufficiently to make them 
readable. 


The wide tire bill introduced into the 
Maasachusetts legislature through the 
efforts of the L. A. W. passed the state 
senate in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition. Attempts were made to amend 
the bill so as to reduce the width of tires 
from 344 to 2! inches, but the amend- 
ments were rejected and the bill finally 
passed. 


At the cycle meet at Chute’s Park, Den- 
ver, on July 9, W. W. Hamilton and Amos 
Hughes will run a pursuit race for a 
purse of $300--$200 to the winner and $100 
to the loser. 
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EVENING SHOOTS. 
LINCOLN, Neb., June 4. 

The Lincoln Gun Club will hold their 
regular weekly shoots on Friday even- 
ings, instead of Friday afternoons, dur- 
ing the remainder of the hot season. Be- 
ginning Friday evening next a special 
feature of these shoots will be the race for 
the handsome silver cup, which will be 
contested for under the following handi- 
cap rules: The basis has been set at 80 per 
cent as the best shots seldom average 
over 80 to 8 percent at the club shoots. 
The scratch men, or those who average 
80 per cent will receive no allowance, and 
will simply be credited with what they 
break. The contest will be at 20 targets, 
80 per cent of which is 16, and a shooter 
who at the last shoot scores, say 12 tar- 
gets, receives an allowance of 4. tar- 
gets at the next shoot for the cup, and 
if he succeeds in breaking l4 at the 
next shoot, the handicap allowance of 
four will make his score 18. No score 
is allowed to exceed 100 per cent or 
20 targets; thus if a shooter receiv- 
ing an allowance of 6 should break 
16 his acore would be but 20. No score 
exceeding 50 per cent of 80 or 8 targets 
will be allowed. J. B.D. 


OVERLAND ASSN’S TOURNAMENT, 


All arrangements arecom pleted for the 
Overland Association’s tournament 
which will be held at Sedam’s Park, Den- 
ver, under the management of John W. 
Kane, on July 7,8 and 9% In addition to 
the regular program already announced 
there will be the Salida Cup team shoot, 
three men toa team, at 20 singles and 5 
pairs doubles, on the second day of the 
meet. On the same day there will also be 
held the Individual Championship at 40 
singles and 5 pairs doubles. These two 
events will excite much interest, and are 


quite valuable additions to the already 
well-arranged program. 

All events will be shot at targets, the 
tournament will be open to all, and there 
will be added money. All 20-bird events 
will have four moneys, and all 15-bird 
events three moneys. There will be on 
the grounds one magautrap and a double 
set of spring traps with electric pull. 


The second rifle tournament of the Na- 
tional Sharpshooters’ Association, which 
will take place at Glendale Park, Long 
Island, from July 3d to Ilth, both dates 
inclusive, will no doubt prove the great 
est event of its kind ever held in the 
world. The association has a guaranty 
fund of $20,000, and the secretary says the 
cash prize list will foot up $25,000, besides 
trunks full of medalsandcups. In order 
to boom the event a preliminary shoot 
was held last Friday. About 200 
Long Island riflemen have offered their 
services to the government for service in 
Cuba, and at the conclusion of the July 
shooting another squad of sharpshooters 
will be made up. 

kK. D. Fulford of Utica, Orrin R. Dickey 
of Boston, Rolla Heikes of Dayton, Ohio; 
Sim Glover of Rochester and Leroy Wood- 
ard of Campbello, Mass., shot as a squad 
at one of the recent clay bird tourna- 
ments and broke 99 out of 100. Each shot 
at 20 birds and all made clean scores, 
with the exception of Dickey, who 
slipped up on his 16th bird. It was a 
hot squad and establishesa record which 
has never been touched. 

Joseph Singer, a well known rifleman 
of Los Angeles, Cal., has been in the east 
for some time exhibiting to the govern- 
ment officials a process of treatment of 
the interior of gun barrels to prevent 
rusting or leading. It is a chemical pro- 
cess which produces oxidation. This 
process is continued until corrosion 
ceases, leaving a hard, highly polished 
crystaline surface. It not only prevents 
leading, but increases the velocity and is 
said to work perfectly in shot gun barrels. 


On July 4th the Creede (Colo.) Gun 
Club holds a shooting tournament with 
added moneys amounting to $85. 


naan 
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THE RIFLE. 


The Colorado Rifle Association. 


The appended scores were made by the 
members of the Colorado Rifle Associa- 
tion atthe regular monthly June shoot. 
Conditions: Each team on its home 
range, 200 yards, strictly off-hand, stand- 
ard American target, each man’s ten con- 
secutive shots, no picking of scores or 


men: 
PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB. 


W. L. Anderson ...... Colwin......78 
W. W. Yeager A. Spencer 
J. Schwab........: 70 x. Blust.. 
ASPEN RIFLE CLUB. 
Brown. V. H. French 
E. Brooks...... 7 Green 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
Db. Crawford . L. Eades.......74 
B. Baer...........+- 3. Hartmick 
CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 
P. Bergersen ... D.C. Lawson rei 
L. R. Tyeoa...... il of. L. Gilmore 61413 


SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 


H. L. Robinson. 73 
H. Vredenburg..... 71 R. Sargent....... 8 
BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 
A. F. Grutamacher. Tacobson..... 67 
©. fit G. M. Laird.......6 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
Jon Doe .. Whitney 
V. Sutherland ....66 .C. Maxton él 
COLORADO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB, 
A. Hodgkins.......72 M. Auld...... 64 


At Trinidad, Colo., June 12. 

The following are the scores shot in 
the five months’ contest for the fine tar- 
get rifle presented to our club by the 
Stevens Arms Co. of Chicopee Falls, 


Mass.: 
J.C. Huddleson......72 F. Gooden. w 
W. Cunningham B. B. Sipe 
P. W. Cook HH. D. Johnson +s 

H. 


Indoor Rifle Range. 
The Denver Indoor Rifle Range has 
grown remarkably since its organization 


last winter, and now embraces a follow- 
ing of shooters who are not only among 


the best in the state, but are a congenial 
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and pleasant set. 


Their weekly shoots 

every Tuesday evening are well attended 

and full of interest. , 
The recent election of officers of the 


clul) resulted as follows: President, 
G. H. Denton; vice-president, Dr. F. O. 
Welker; secretary-treasurer, F. A. Ellis, 
Jr. Mr. Ellis has been particularly pains- 
taking in keeping up the interest of the 
club in the past, and his selection to the 
office of secretary-treasurer was a just 
recognition of his ability to handle its 
affairs. 

The following scores were made at the 
last two shoots: 

June 21. 


Peterson ......230 242 2H Petrie .........237 237 2s 
Rogers ....... 2 20 18S Hearon........233 Di 27 
Wygant.......211 212 Soyder 224 171 
Ellis........... 28 282m Moenig........218 222 213 
Haywood 29727 22 219 
Pickett 282 213 217 Mann 179 170 198 
June 
Peterson ......231 241 241 Pickett 222 
Wilmer 26 ogers im) 2) 214 
Cochran ......207 22 219 ann. | 
Beard Im 12. 


At Silver Plume, Colo. 
The following scores were. made on the 
Silver Plume rifle range during the 
month of June: 


June 5. 
C. A. ‘Lyon 
H. L. Robinson 
A. H. Lyon 
R. Sargent 
H. E. Lyon 
Al Payne 
H. Vredenburg 

June 12 
H. L. Robinson.......... 
A. Lyon TS 
R. Sargent & 
H. Vredenburg : 61 
H. W. Babcock... oS 6 

June 1 State Shoot. 
H.L. Robinson... ......73 
H. Vredenburg ..... R. Sargent.............@ 
. H. Lyon . L. Robinson. 73 7 
Vrede 7 . Surgent.. 645 
syon. Catren ... 16 

it. ones . Lyon aes 
Al Payne H. W. Babcock. 48 39 © 


A. B. Clark. 


C. A. LYON, Sec’y. 


#2 
June 


At American Fork, Utah. 
Following are the scores made by the 
American Fork Rifle Club at their week- 
ly practice shoots for May 30 and during 
the month of June: 


Standard American target; 200 yards, off-hand: 
May ®, 7. 4 ~ June 2. 


Fair. ind N. Fair. Fair. 
Steele.... 49 aS 
Boley ......... 32 
ackson. 7 “3 
V. Chipman. 63 
Mitchell «2 
Walker 67 
Ambrose ... 63 67 
F. Parker...... 
Spratiey.... ri fil 
iller...... 70 
Lafe Parker ti ™) 
Crompton...... 42 
Grant ...... M 


N. MARTIN AMBROSE, Sec’y, 


At Aspen, Colo. 
Some of the best scores made by the 
Aspen Rifle Club during the month of 
June, 189, are given below: 


C, F. Brown.... Jos. 
E. E. Brooks eee Ray Green 3 

76 


C. F. BROWN, Sec’y. 


At Leadville, Colo., June 5. 


Changeable wind. All shot at 200 yards, 
except French's first score, which was 
shot from the 500-mark. 
French..........+. 42 

..42 Laughton .... * 
At Pueblo, Colo., June 8. 


Rest shoot; 20 yards: 
W. L. Anderson .... | 
A, Connor ™ Rittenhouse: M 
. F. Colvin..... 7 C.D. Stevene.........%4 
McDonald.......71 A. L. Colvin...... 
Off-hand; 200 vards: 
' bs A. L. Colvin 
.. 76 
79 
.. 49 Patterson. 
67 
E. T. Rittenhouse... 67 


T. RITTENHOU SE, ‘Sec’y. 
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At Black Hawk, Colo., June 12. 


H. Jacobson G. Rassmussen.......62 
Mehrlich Ernest Clark..........58 
A. Grutzmacher 73 Frank Mears..........49 
Otto Hansen.... 7 Hansen..... 4s 
Peter Hansen... 7 erry McCarty +s 
P. Holbrook... 6 . Wend, rest rs 
E. L EE. 
THE GUN. 


The Haywood Tournament. 


The Haywood tournament at Sedam’s 
Park, Denver,on June 19, was a success 
in every way and drew a large attend- 
ance, especially from the ranks of the 
amateurs, for whose special benefit the 
event was arranged. 

Events Nos. land 7 being at 10 birds, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4,5, 8, 9 at 20 birds, Nos. 6 and 10 
at 30 birds. Following is the score: 

Name No. 345 6758 910 


S. Warren 511... 
A. E. McKenzie. 

Burkhart 2 8 16 
te 510 91 19 
Haber! 512 16 4 

Parvis 

yw 
Lawton...... B 
Lower 450 
Harp 615 14 19 5 2 
Mann SHU 
Pickett. 7415 6 DBs 

F. Haywood A 5 
Howland 10116 10 
Spencer...... 
Moenig 61011 
7 

Washburn ...... .....--.--..-.16 15 3 
7 
Adamson...... cats 
Gardner 
7 16 19 
Spencer...... s 
635 
Neef. 3 
Sterling.. 6 13 
Barrick ..... 2 
E. F. Warren. ss 612 

P ercentages made r run as follows: 

Shooter. Pr, C. Shooter. rc 
Mason. 
McKiernan.......... A. F. Miller. . 


é 
| 
| 
| 
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Werley 
Schwalbe............74 Harp 
Younkman 7313 Baxter 74 
S. Warren... Clark 
A. E. McKenzie .70145 Adamsou 40% 
Evison Mechling ... 
Sterling..... © ones i 
C.F. Warren faberl...... 
Preble Geo, Tritch... ) 
Howland .. Moenig 
C. F. Haywood 524 Spencer .... 
Hopkins.... . P. Lower 
olly Neef.... » 
At San Francisco, June 12. 
Golcher..... Vernon ” 
“Slade” ‘ Roos..... 9 
Owens......... 12 Murdock...... 
Green Hule .. ” 
Dreyfuss .. 12 Sweeney 
Hynes 2 Schultz .9 
Peele 9 Hanson 4 
Wagner. Unger.. 
White H. Kullman 
Feudner il Maskey..... .. 
Nauman. 
VETERAN. 


At Pueblo, Colo., June 23. 


For Ernst medal; # singles, unknown angles 
and 5 pairs doubles. 


Hein 
46 
West. 
111101111 —46 
11011011142 
Spencer..... 
1111011 41 


10110101111 —40 
Cc. L. Funk won the medal. He shot at 
125 targets and broke all of them. 


At Omaha, June 19. 


Omaha Club's regular weekly score: 
white flyers. 


“Squirrel” 
Parmelee .... 

Beresheim.............19 Plummer ...... 
Nason... A Carmichael ... 1s 


F. W. CARMICHAEL. 


HOTEL PETERSBURG. 


In the pleasant ride to Littleton, ten miles 
south of Denver, the cyclist encounters many 
pleasing nooks and crannies to take a rest, but 
the only first-class resort at which he can rest in 
comfort under the inviting shade of open veran- 
das and partake of refreshing drinks is at Hotel 
Petersburg, Petersburg, Colo. This is one of the 
most famous rendezvous for the cyclists in Colo- 
rado. They often gather there by the hundreds 
on Sundays, and in the crowd one is sufe to 
tind someone whom he knows. Mrs. Zick, the 


leasant hostess of the place, has always been a 
riend of the cyclists, and often has large parties 
of them at Sunday dinners and evening lunches. 
In her advertisement in the last number of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE the name of the resort should have 
read “Hotel Petersburg,” instead of Croff's Tav- 
ern, the old name. . 


THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


The second annual outing excursion of the 
Grand Junction (Colo. Camera Club takes place 
on July 4 A special train will be run to Glen. 
wood Springs at 6a. m., returning home at 10:3 
P: m. The day will be spent in Jerome Park and 

slen wood, 


Dr. J. C. Millen, the head of the well-known 
shotographic supply house of Denver, has gone 
Sastona trip of business which will engage a 
«reat part of his time preparing for the building 
ot machinery and making other arrangements 
for the manufacture of a new photographic paper 
which he will soon place on the market. 


Geo, G. Pickett, one of the best trap shots in 
the West, and who was a participant in all the 
big Colorade gun events several vears ago, will 
once more resume trap shooting. He has con- 
nected himself with Ellia, Son & Stanchfield of 
Denver in a business capacity. which fact will 
add greatly to the prestige of this already well 
known firm. 


The 18 catalogue of the Newton Rubber 
Works Co. of Boston, Mass., is one of the most 
genteel productions issued in this line. Besides 
a fund of oe mp matter interesting to tire buy- 
ers it contains dozens of letters Some cyclists 
throughout America telling of “four reasons 
why Newton tires are better than any other tire.” 
This catalogue is sent free to any address. 


Mr. N. B. Taylor has assumed the ownership 
and management of the firm of Gerwing & Tay- 
lor of this city and removed to 12 California 
street, near Sixteenth. Mr. Taylor is state agent 
for Famous bicycles, and does a large business 
in jobbing sundries, tires and bicycle parts—be- 
ing Western jobber for the Drake Mfg. Co., the 
Milwaukee Engineering Co. and other large tirms 


Through the kindness of the Arctic Lubricant 
Co, of Brooklyn, N. Y., we have received sam- 
ples of their arctic chain lubricant. It is put up 
in stick form, and as it is not rendered soft in 
ordinary temperatures, and contains no metallic 
or gritty substance, it can be carried loose in the 
pocket without fear of it —— the clothing. It 
is impervious to water or mud and thoroughly 
lubricates the chain, while leaving no greasy 
crust. 


A change has been made in the Dillon-Brown 
Co. of Denver, Western sales agents for the Pe- 
ters Cartridge Co. and the King Powder Co., 
whereby Mr. Dillon assumes the entire control 
of the business. Hereafter the title of the firm 
will be Thos. F. Dillon, Jr. Mr. Dillon is one of 
the progressive voung men of the West, with all 
this country’s characteristic snap, and in the 
entailment of his new responsibilities he has the 
best wishes of his large number of friends. 


Regarding the trip cyclometer made by the 
".S. Mfg. Co.of Fond du Lac, Wis., this com- 
pany has the following to say of the '® model: 
“Our new “® model combines two independent 
cyclometers in one. It indicates not only the 
total mileage during the season, but registers 
also the distance covered on each trip. fe ex- 
pect to have imitators, of course—that’s the 
greatest compliment that could be paid us—but 
they won't be with us during the sent season. 
The U. 8S. is the only ‘Trip’ which is in stock 
ready for prompt delivery.” 


E. C. Stearns & Co. are offering to send for a 
limited time Rand-McNally’s new war maps, 
just issued, to all who send five 2cent etampe to 
the company, whose offices are at Syracuse, N. Y. 
These maps include an atlas of the world, 2x23 
inches, giving all military stations, cable lines, 
ocean currents, etc., separate maps of the West 
Indies, the islands of Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
etc., and a map of the city of Havana, showing 
all streets, public buildings and fortifications in 
and parece) the city. Send at once and keep in- 


formed on the movements of the army and 
navy. 
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THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 
Club Rooms, 29 Sixteenth street, Denver. 
W. H. Jackson, A.D. Gilleland, 
President. Secretary. 
Wim. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, 
‘ice-President. ‘reasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor, Secretary. 


DENVER, Colo., July 1. 

The club has received a great deal of 
praise for the manner in which we placed 
ourselves before the people during the 
vast month and the expectation is that 
it will do us considerable good, On June 
7,through the courtesyof Mr.C.M. Hobbs, 
we gave to the American Medical Associ- 
ation at the Central Presbyterian Church 


the lecture of “Colorado vs. Switzerland,” 


which filled the church, and on the next 
afternoon the club rooms were tastefully 


decorated by the kindness of our vice 
president, Major Wm. Cooke Daniels, for 
the wives and members of the American 
Medical Association. Again, on the 24th. 
ult. we gave the same lecture to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Woman's Clubs, which 
caused much favorable comment. 

The club has had a very animated ap- 
pearance lately as the weather has finally 
been good for photography and some of 
the cloud effects lately obtained are tobe 
prize winners if nothing happens. The 
operating room has been used a great 
deal lately on account of the new back- 
grounds that have been painted and some 
very creditable work has beenturned out. 

During the continued absence of Mr. 5S. 
C. MeCurdy,chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, the work around the club is being 
well taken care of by Mr. S. B. Hord. 


COUPON FOR 


Outdoor Life’s September Photographic Co 


Subject: 


Mountain Scenery 


PRINTS Mtst REACH Us BEFORE AUGUST 3D. 


Name of Competitor: 


Address: 


House No. 
Street 
City.- 


State - 


Title of print---- 


Date negative was made 


Locality 


Time of day. 


Light 

Lens 

Diaphragm or stop 
Exposure 

Plate 

Developer 


Printing process used 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in 


Photographic Department. 


WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 


shown in cut. 


of six. 


4%210%x8. Wt. 20 Bs 


PAT. MARCH 10.96. 


SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
Everything 
necessary to cook tn ail 
styles. and serve for a party 
Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steei, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be lock- 


ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. 
send for Circular. Mention this paper. 


F, Cortez Wilson & Co., CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Don’t Wait__. 
Any longer to buy vour ‘98 Bicycle. 
You'll gain nothing. Prices are as 
low now as they can possibly go. APPARATUS.#.#.# 
Will give you the best value in 
quality at the inost reasonable price. MATERIALS and 
Drop around. Our pets are 5 

CHEMICALS 
The STERLING Bicycles, - $75 and $60 
Light, Strong, Pretty, Reliable, Speedy. EXCLUSIVELY 


The CRAWFORD . - $20 to $50 


Well Made, Handsome, Durable. 


The FAMOUS - - $35, 


Serviceable, Graceful, with a Full Year's 
Guarantee. 


Any Equipment . . . J. C. MILLEN, 
; Pay as You Please 
A LITTLE A MONTH. No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 


ROBERT GERWING, Denver, Colorado. 
1727-29 STOUT, DENVER. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. 


1742-1746 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Photographic 
supplies 


We have always on hand the largest stock of staples used in Photography, such as 


wet} Dry Plates, Films, Cards, Printing Papers, 
a Printing Frames, Etc. 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


There is nothing in the market which we cannot supply promptly 
and at the Lowest Figure 


Give usa trial and you are sure to Catalogue free 
become a regular Customer. eee on application. 


i KS... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OVER THE 


MEXICAN CENTRAL 


RAILWAY 


presents more that is of interest to the pleasure tourist or 
the man of business than can be secnin a like number of 
miles elsewhere in the world. 


Tropical forest, snow clad volcanoes, coffee farms, sugar 
plantations and banana fields. Quaint and curious Indian 
villages and populous modern cities. 


The Mexican Central Railway, with its 2,000 miles of track, 
taps the highlands and the lowlands, crosses the mountains and 


reaches the sea at 


the only port in the Republic where steamers can lay at the wharf. 


the mountain top in the morning, in the barranca at noon and on the 
beach at night. Sea bathing in January, alps clad in verdure instead of 


snow—novelty, change and freshness, 


States. Cheap rates and prompt service. 


This is the only line giving the traveler the choice of three routes: 
Via El Paso, via Eagle Pass or via Tampico. The tourist can come by 


land and return by water. 


The Mexican Central Railway, appreciating the greatness of the 
country tributary to her lines, has established a bureau, devoted to the 
dissemination of reliable information as to business opportunities, ag- 
ricultural, resources, interesting information for sportsmen; in fact, 
anything that may be of interest to the tourist or possible settler in 


this Republic. 


EXCURSION TICKETS can be purchased in any part of the United States or Can- 
ada, which allow a final limit of nine months from date of issue and carry stopover 


privileges going and returning south of the Rio Grande. 
W. D. MURDOCK, A. HOFFMAN, 
A. G. P. A. G.F. & P. A. 


CITY OF MEXICO. 


THE RAILROAD 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


From the sea tothe clouds. Passing modern cities and ancient 
monuments. Standard gauge in everything—management, ideas and 
treatment of patrons. The only line in the Republic running Pullman 
palace buffet sleeping cars between the capital and points in the United 


T. R. RYAN, Gen'l Agent, 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. O 
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VER TISEMEN TS. 


The “CHIC” mtn CAMERA . . 


For Cyclists, Tourists and Sportsmen. ° 


Carries twelve plates. 
Plateholders made of aluminum. 
Light, practical and scientific. 
Twelve exposures in twelve seconds. 
No slides todraw. No fumbling. 
No time lost in focusing. 

Always ready for snap shooting. 
Achromatic Meniscus Lens. 
Shutter always set. 

Two view finders. 

Two tripod socket... 


Camera Guaranteed. 


Delivered to any part 

States I Oe IMustreted Catalogue for five one-cent stamps. 
(onNe,--- 

804 Champlain Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Columbia Chain Wheels - $75.00. 
Harttord Bicycles - 50.00. 
Vedette Bicycles - 40.00. 


All made and guaranteed by Pope Mfg. Co.. The largest and best line of Bicycles in the world 


GANO CYCLE CO., 1614 Stout St., Denver. 


Agents for Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah. 
Good agents wanted all over our territory. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Perfect Trimmer for Prints 


Price, 25 Cents 


Our Catalogue is just out. It contains many 
new and meritorious articles. 
Send for a copy. 


BURKE & JAMES, 
Manufacturers of the 87 Madison Street, 


ideal Photographic 
Specialties cago, Ill. 


U 
Line of the . . 


On t 
Union Pacific 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaches all the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the Mid-Continent. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find in scores of localities along this line, 

game worthy of their skill, such as Bear, 
And Mountain Lion, Coyotes, Elk, Deer, 
Everywhere Antelope, Mountain Sheep, and 
Are autiful Feathered game of all kinds. 


Streams well stocked with 


ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for hunting, or information 
in regard to the UNION PACIFIC will be 
furnished on application to 


GEO. ADY, Gen'l Agt., 
M1 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Or E. L. LOMAX, Gen’'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cameras. . 
FROM $2.50 to $5. 


Supplies of every description for making and 
finishing photographs complete. 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 
We are Manufacturers, Importers and Trade 
Agents, and Supply Dealers at Lowest 
Manufacturers Prices. 

CATALOGUES FREE 
JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 
311 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


™* American Pigeon 


The New Clay Target.x 
# The Great Flyer and Breaker. 


Its neat design, fine finish, and even bal- 
ance insure a perfect flight. It 
may be thrown from any 
trap of standard make 


Ask your dealer for them or address . 
COLLIER SHOT TOWER WORKS, St. Louis. 
OMAHA SHOT AND LEAD WORKS, Omaha. 


CONTINENTAL SHOT AND LEAD WORKS, 
Kansas City. 


CHICAGO SHOT TOWER WORKS, Chicago. 


: The . 
Ideal 
Print 
rim | 
J 
Trout 
| 
% 
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ADVER 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; $2.00 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 


C. W. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Refs.: 
Ww cnt. Jr., Denver; M. H. Fitch, Pueblo; J. 
C. Elliott, Topeka, Kas. 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 


Will take parties to the best Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


The Hermitage ... 
JACKSON LAKE, UINTA COUNTY Wyo, 


Just two miles south of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Guides for big game hunting, such 
as Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Antelope, Bear, 
Lion, Grouse, Sage Hens and Trout Fishing. 

Best references. 
: BURTON HARRIS, Mer., 
Season open August LL. Jackson P. O.. Wyo, 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 


New Castle, Colo. 


Outfitter and Guide . . 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit vou. 


The 


Right Route 
To 
Klondike & 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE R10 GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Rudolf Borcherdt & Son., 


Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 


Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
Science. 
All objects of Natural History mounted and 
prepared in a superior manner. A fine line of 
mounted game heads always on band. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
in Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for particulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist. This is important. It is essential 
for fine work. 
Studio and_ Laboratory, 
M416 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


MAX MELSHEIMER, 


JACOB MACK, 
President. 


Treasurer. 


Milwaukee Brew 
Company.... 


BEER AND PORTER 1336-1348 
KEGS ano 
BOTTLES. DENVER, COLO. 


CENTRAL 


TENTH STREET, 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


808 16rxn Sr.. Cor. Srovur. 
LARGEST! CHEAPEST! BEST! 


The only College in Denver having actual bus- 
ness from start tofinish. Trial Instructions and 
Outfit FREE. Write for Itustrated Catalogue. 


A. E. RINEHART, 


1690 Arapahoe St. 


ISEMENTS. 
~ 
| Wak 
~ ~ 


. Hotel Petersburg . 
Petersburg, Colo. 


The Popular Resort of the Cyclists. Pleasant, 
espectable. Courteous Attendants. No 
Cyclist goes to or from Littleton 
without stopping at 


HOTELeeee 


Parties wishing meals in advance can order 
same by telephoning no 97 A. 
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RELEA MATT 


VINDEX MATT 


We 


NEW 


& MATT PAPERS. 


Just the thing for the Amateur 
Photographer, the manipulation 
being both simple and rapid. 


is a pure collodion 
paper. Itis REALLY MATT, not a 
semi-gloss paper. The prints on 
this paper are more like platinum 
prints than any other paper on 
the market. 

is a gelatine matt 
paper, the results resembling car- 
bon prints. Any tint from red 
chalk to engraving black can be 
obtained. Both these papers can 
be toned in a single separate tone- 
ing bath. 


also manufacture’ Peerless and 
Special Brilliant Papers and Enamel 
and Matt Bromide Papers. 
PALMER & CROUGHTON, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN 


TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Alb POINTS IN GOLORGDO 


UTAH awo PACIFIC 
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A TISEMENTS. 


“Gold Dus ’ Send for Booklet. 
Sm okele SS, , *rSalebyall Dealers. 


Mr. Fanning, at St. Louis, Nowember 3. in main event, scored & 
straight, taking third of first money, and won Diamond Trophy. No- 
vember 24, in individual match, scored 99-100, 


4 grains Gold Dust, one B. E., one 4 inch B. E., one thin 

Economical or three B. E., ounces No. 7 or No. 7% 

Dust 


Is hard grained, quick, clean, cheapest, best. SOLD 16 OUNCES TO baa 3 POUND. 
One pound will load 155 cartidges, using # grains to the load. Use 
GOLD DusT MEASURES, which measure in grains weight. 


U. S. SMOKELESS POWDER CO., 


W. L. COLVILLE, Manager, 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Theeee22e The Benefits of Two Policies in One. 


Select Life the Co. 


Bide. 17th and Tremont Sts., Denver, Colo. 
Hon. T. S. McMurray, C. W. Stone, A. E. Thomas, 
(Mayor of Denver) President. Secretary and Manager. City Manager. 
Gost for $2,000Life Insur-* ; 


total disibility benetits: 


EACH policy is for $2,000 straight life insurance and pro- 


vides for $10.50 per week accident indemnity and 
Age. Annual Rate || Age. Annual Rate one-half the pelicy in cash in case of blindness or 


total disability; also $00 for loss of hand or foot. 


Isto 25 $20.00 3s $30.40 DOUBLE indemnity is paid for an accident while travel. 
26 20.80 3 31.20 ing as a passenger ina public conveyance propelled 
= by steam, cable or electricity. 

20 23.20 42 33.60 ONE, TWO or THREE policies of $200 each will be issued 
30 24.00 as 34.40 to the same person. 
TWO medical examinations of each applicant required in 
33 26.40 16 36.80 all cases and $.00 of the admission fee is to pay 
a4 27.20 47 87.60 theqefur. 
3 28.00 ss 38.40 In the event of the death of a member within two vears 
36 28.80 49 39.20 from the date of the policy, the amount to be paid is 
37 29.60 Dau 10.00 $1,000 and in addition thereto all premiums paid by 
the member are returned. 
ADMISSION FEE. The policy is INCONTESTABLE from any cause after two 
One policy ($2,000 _ $13.00 years, except failure to pay premiums. 
Two policies ($4,000) . Boo After twenty vears no further cash payments are 
Three policies ($6,000). . B00 required. 
WHEN YOU GO TO The Finest Summer Resort Speckled Trout, Large Game. 
¢ i ese 


in Cotorado Cool Days and Nights 


Pu eblo STOP AT THE The Windsor Hotel, 


1LE POPULAR | © 8. MERCER, Prop. DEL NORTE, Colo. 


Summer. Fine } ineral Water in Front of Door. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOOD TH | NGS Need | Little Pushing. Try U Us for “The Best Cycle Supplies.’’ 


We Lower the Price. That’s How We Push. 
. WE ARE WESTERN AGENTS FOR . . . 
Also Neustadt Cycle Supply Co.’s Standard Goods. 
Columbia Single Tube Tires, Per Pair, $3.50. 
N. B. TAYLOR, Successor to GERWING & TAYLOR, Western Agents. 


Dealers and Repair Men 
Write Us. 


Jobbers of Cycle Materials of Every Description. 
1552 CALIFORNIA STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


Gult — 
Road 


IS ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR 

AND 

PROGRESSIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
COLORADO 


ITS TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 

Denver 

AND 


Colorade Springs@>e 
IS PARTICULARLY 

PLEASING,IS VERY ‘ 
FREQUENT, 

® ANDIS LIBERALLY 
PATRONIZED 


OURS IS THE LINE 
DENVER TO 
THE WABASH LINE| ... CRIPPLE CREEK .. 
Luxurious, Level, Lively. 
C. M. HATPIPSON, OF SEVENTEENTH AND CURTIS STREETS. ALL 
1035 17th St., Denver. Commercial Agent | TRAINS RUN TO AND FROM THE UNION DEPOT 


OUR DENVER CITY TICKET OFFICE IS CORNER 


Yellowstone National Parkw.*Great Shoshone Falls.+.« 
Soda Springs, Hot Springs. 


ALL OF THESE FAMOUS RESORTS ARE ON 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Which is THE ONLY LINE passing throug the thriving and attractive states 
of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon and Montana. 


Fishing and Hunting in the 


SCCLES, OFFICE, D. E. BURLEY, 
Me Salt Lake City. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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ADVER TISEME NTS. 


THE PIONEER ‘CYCLING Jous RNAL OF AMERICA, 


The 


Bicycling 
World 


IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY 
The Rider’s Paper 
Subscription Price ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
THE WHEELMAN CO., - - Publishers. 


44-46-48 STANHOPE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We Are Closing Out 
Our Present Stock at Prices 
That must Command your At- 
+ tention. 
Through we will Engage Ex- 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
BOH/1-BRISTOL CO. 
Jewelers 
Cor 16th and Arapahoe Streets, Denver 


clusively in Precious Stones 


When we 


FOR RIDERS 
NEXCE LEENC 
DISTINCTIVE FEATGRE 


Stanley Dry Plat 


LL photographers in the Rocky Mountain Region who can- 


not obtain the Stanley Dry Plates from their dealer should 


send direct to the Denver agent, 


C. D. FOSTER, 


432 Sixteenth St., - 


Denver, Colo. 


Price, $1.25. 
Polished Nickel or Antique Copper Finish. 
10,000 Miles with independent trip. register of 100 


miles. Positive mechanism. 
Largest figures. 
inch wheels 


The U. S. Manufacturing Co., 


FOND DU LAC, wis. 


asiest to read. 
Made for all sizes from 2 to #0 


COOR’?S—"_ 


Golden 
Brewery 


DENVER DEPOT: 
Wewatta, bet. 21st and 22d. Sts. 


— 
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BURWELL StLT-ONING BEARINGS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Take Notice of its Weight and Dimensions: 


Weight, 17 ounces; Size, in. x54gx6. 


FOLDING GEM ~~ 


Price, $7.00. 


=< : . This price includes Leather Carrying Case and One Pilate Holder. 


The Smallest and Lightest Camera Ever Constructed 
« «+ for the Size of Picture it will Take . . . 

It seems almost impossible that an instrument of such superior 
workmanship and quality can be sold at this low figure; yet, such is the 
fact, and, today, this Camera has no equal for the price. It is fitted with 
a single achromatic lens and covers a 4x5 plate, sharp, to the edges. It is 
universal focus when pulled out to the end of slide. It is fitted with 


a brilliant view-finder and level and a finger release for time and instan- 
taneous exposures.— 


. « Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Cameras and Photo Supplies. 


The Standard Fire Brick Co., Wholesale and Retail 


429 xX7th Strect, Dealers in Photographic 
DENVER, COLO. Supplies - - - - 


ATTIK&E CROSS . 


@ AXIDERMISTS FURRIERS, 


FACTORY. 


GRAND AVENUE, ... . 
- « «+ Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


anol 


Reference: DALI DEWEESE, Canon City, Colo. 


F. W. BARTLETT. C. A. BARTLETT. 


BARTLETT BROS., 
Caxidermists and Furriers, 


134 E. Fifth St., Leadville, Colo. 


We make a Specialty of Collecting Birds,Animals 
Fish,etc., Mounted or Unmounted, for Private 

Individuals or Museums. 


: 
Specaal fitention quren to long haired 


Tanning Sportsmen’s Trophies Poe, A. O. PICARD, 18th strese Denver 


Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and Second-hand & 
Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St., 
Opposite Tramway Loop. 


Trains leave daily § and 11 a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. RENTIN 
Sunday 9 and ll a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. REPAIRING and G 


j 152 
| 
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| 
Beef Hides for Lap Redes & Rugs @ 
ail kinds of Furs dressed: 
The DENVER RIFLE RANGE 


E. F. SMITH, 
First-Class Cycle Repairing Specialty. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 
1760 CaliforniaSt, - DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 


REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
EXECUTED. GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF ee Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


The Old Reliable . . 


Taylor’s Free Museum 
- Taxidermist and Furrier . 


Dealer in Game Heads, Indian and Mexi- 
can Curios, Native Jewelry and Minerals. 


1700 and 1702 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Gorying. Enlargin and Developin While 
Brom You wate : 


E.C. HUNTER : 
Kodak and Amateur Work 


Developed, Pri 
Room 33, 1617 Lawrence St.. DENVER, CoLo. 


1606 
ST- 


SPECIAL e DENVER, COLO. 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS————— 


———Kround to Order 
and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ror 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, 

e@eFISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


1659 Lawaence Sr., 
DENVER, Coro. 


All Kinds of Repairin 
Satisfaction 


4D "ER TISEMEN TS. 


a D.M.C. Bc Cigar 


W.R. Hane, 
MGR. 


GOAL AND Coy, 


J. V. Bowen, 
TREAS. 


COMBINED 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED TELEPHONE 46 


A. T. ALLEN, 


Taxidermist « 
1536 California St. 
DENVER, . COLO. 


JOHN KANE, 
Manacca, 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


Most Complete Shootin 
in America. Elegant 

Electric Traps. Open to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R.R. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Guns, Rifles, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods. Send 10 
cents in stamps for sample flies 


Park 
ouse. 


sand description of two-dollar fishing 
outfit. 
needin our line. Satisfaction 


Write us for prices on what you 


Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


C. G. & H. STRANG, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


CAPACITY 
oF MIN-S 
1,200 TONS 
» 
ys 
=. 
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PRIZE BUDGET 


: : 2 CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES: : : 


Free of Cost- 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 

THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Little Giant Typewriter, 
equipped with new automatic self-inking fountain pads. This type- 
writer is guaranteed to be a practical instrument in every respect 
and is sent, charges paid, to anyone sending in the above number of 
cash subscriptions. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 

SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONSat $1 each, one Improved Simplex Type- 
writer, containing as complete a range of characters as the $100 ma- 
chines; sent charges prepaid. 

TEN subscriptions at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each, a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 
loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10,or a No. 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 

TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No. 4 Bullseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25-32, or 38-6. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, or a Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, 4» Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, ora Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 

THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1894, 32-40, or 38-35, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 1895, calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45-90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 

FORTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30-3), or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 

FIFTY Subscribers at $1 each, a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25. 

SEVENTY Subscribers at $1 each, Winchester Trap Gun, 12 ga.; list 

price, $7. 
ONE HUNDRED Subscribers at $1 each, choice of any $50 bicycle 
on the market. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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